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Mathieson 
Glycol Ether Solvents 


The Poly-Solv’s are clear liquids which are 
miscible with water and most organic sol- 
vents. They contain both an ether and an 
alcohol group and are therefore strong sol- 
vents for a variety of substances. Their high 
solvency and lack of odor make them ideal 
for use in many formulations, including those 
requiring mutual solvency, such as cleaners, 
dry-cleaning soaps, insecticides, cutting oils. 


Poly-Solv EM, ethylene glycol monomethyl ether, is used 
for sealing moisture-proof cellophane and as an aid in 
obtaining dye penetration in acetate rayon fibers. 


Poly-Solv EE, ethylene glycol monoethyl ether, is used in 
lacquer formulations; is a good solvent for resins, naph- 
thol dyes, reduced vat dyes and plasticizers. 


Poly-Solv EB, ethylene glycol monobutyl ether, is a sol- 
vent for lacquers; it strengthens blush resistance, im- 
proves flowout, levelling and gioss. 


Poly-Solv DM, diethylene glycol monomethyl ether, is 
used in brake fluids, brushing lacquers, spirit-type 
stamp-pad ink dyes and textile dye pastes. 
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poly-solv’s 


Poly-Solv DE, diethylene glycol monoethyl ether, is used 
in brake fluids, non-grain raising wood stains and in 
industrial cleaners. 


Poly-Solv DB, diethylene glycol monobutyl ether, is valu- 
able where a very low evaporation is required, particu- 
larly in vinyl organosis. 


Poly-Solv’s are produced at Olin Mathieson’s 
modern organic chemicals plant in Branden- 
burg, Kentucky, and are available in tank 
cars, tank trucks and 55-gallon drums. Stock 
points are located in key industrial cities. 
Write today for data sheets and other im- 
portant details. 


Ethylene Oxide + Ethylene Glycol + Diethylene Glycol 
Triethylene Glycol Polyethylene Glycols (Poly-G’'s) 
Glycol Ether Solvents (Poly-Solv's) 
Surfactants (Poly-Tergents) 
Dichloroethylether - 


Ethanolamines 
Ethylene Dichloride 


Polyamines + Ethylene Diamine 


Poly-G, Poly-Solv, Poly-Tergent are registered trademarks. 
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OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
ONE PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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TOP OF THE WEEK March 8, 1958 
> Industry’s role in atomic program at stake as political battle rolls 
on in Conoressional-AEC hearings .:..........cceee. p. 37 


Fa Reorganization of Cyanamid’s Canadian subsidiary is under 
way; it means more participation by Canadians ....p. 58 
> Phthalic anhydride picture needs brightening: producers com 
plain of lagging demand, increased competition ....p. 63 


22 OPINION 
26 MEETINGS 
31 BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


35 Government figures show °57 was 
record year for the chemical and 
process industries; new McGraw- 
Hill economic forecast shows more 
record years should lie ahead. 


37 AEC and uranium suppliers seek 
to work out new plan for pricing 
nuclear fuels. 


38 Here’s how Aerojet-General avia- 
tion expects to gain by recent 
chemical alliance. 


38 Longer contracts and layoff pro- 
tection are OCAW goals in °58 
bargaining; utility strike threatens 
chemical production in Ohio Val- 
ley. 


38 New Argentine president vows to 
work closely with the U.S. Does it 
mean improving climate for U.S. 
chemical investors? 


41 WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


44. ENGINEERING 
Davison Chemical starts up first 
completely integrated plant to pro- 
duce commercial nuclear fuels, re- 
cover fabricators’ scrap. 


48 PRODUCTION 
Esso’s Bayway refinery paces in- 
dustry’s trend toward higher-volt- 
age power. And it’s switching from 
“home generated” power to pur- 
chased power. 
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51 RESEARCH 

Improved equipment opens wider 
applications for nuclear magnetic 
resonance in research. 
ADMINISTRATION 

Business training school turns out 
technically oriented secretaries and 
stenographers, teaches special en- 
gineering shorthand. 
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American Cyanamid details its 
plans for more independent opera- 
tion of its Canadian subsidiary. 


63 MARKETS 
Phthalic anhydride producers try to 
maintain firm prices in spite of 
demand that does not come near 
capacity. 
SPECIALTIES 
Makers of certified food 
brace for trouble as Congress stud- 
ies food additives. Here’s the in- 
dustry situation. 
83 SALES 
Credit training for chemical sales- 
men? Credit managers hope for 
salesmen who can spot the risky 
customer. 


89 MARKET NEWSLETTER 
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93 CW REPORT 
Synthetic fibers have woven a 
brilliant success story—and past 
records are likely to be overshad- 
owed in the near future. 

118 CHARTING BUSINESS 
U.S. expands its uranium oxide 
milling capacity—will soon have 
nearly half the world capacity 
among non-Communist nations. 
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CHEMICAL EXPERIENCE 


In four basic fields of industrial chemicals, Bechtel has direct 
experience gained through engineering, procurement and 
construction of plants and processing facilities. 


BECHTEL CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO « Los Angeles + New York + Houston 
CANADIAN BECHTEL LIMITED © Toronto * Vancouver 
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QUICK DEATH to insect parasites on poultry, hogs 
and nonmilking cattle will follow the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture’s recent acceptance of Cyanamid’s mala 
thion for direct application. Called “one of the safest 
insecticides to handle.” malathion provides effective 
control of lice on swine, and lice and ticks on cattle 
It is specially valuable in louse control. where indica 
tions are that it kills eggs as well as adults, thus ex 
tending protection. The broad-spectrum killing power 
of malathion is particularly useful on poultry where 


lice, mites and ticks are simultaneously brought under 
| 








conti Phosphates and Nitrogen Division 


NEW FREE-FLOWING PELLETS permit rubbermakers 
to handle the popular MBTS Accelerator with less 
dust and greater accuracy. The lumping and dusting 
typical of the powdered material are eliminated by 
these formed spherical pellets that pour freely and, 
shown on the right, are virtually dust-free. In the mix 
ing operation, Cyanamid MBTS Pellets crush instantly 
and disperse uniformly. Pelletizing is the latest. of 
several innovations made by Cvyanamid’s Rubber 
Chemicals Department toward producing a benzothia 
zyl disulfide accelerator with optimum handling and 
performance characteristics. (Organic Chemicals Division 
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PUTTING A *“*‘BACKBONE”’ IN 


WATER is a recently devel ped role 


for N,N'-methylenebisacrylamide 
| sedin conjunction with acrylic mon 
omers, it forms stable ue ls Ith whic h 
the water content runs as high 
95 Added to the monomers which 
ive normally water soluble poly- 
mers, N,N’-methylenebisacrylamide 
forms stiff gels impermeable to water 
due to its cross-linking action. The 
setting time of each gel can be con- 
trolled to range from several seconds 
to hours A data sheet is i tilal le 
trom Cyanamid 


Market Development Department) 


STILL TOPS IN COLOR PERMANENCE 


for cottons. washable 
f these textile fibers, Vat 
nd washing that the fabric 
Dye rea tilable iB tli CVE 
rming to the rig ndustry 
Dye I tu 1 Cyva 
hus high-q t\ rtori 
f ay 1 Vat 
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Cyanamid Vat 


issuread 
gs bear the 
Organic Chemicals Division 


ire the Vat Dyes used 
rayonus and linens 
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REDUCING RAW MATERIAL AND PROCESSING COSTS 
are some of the benefits obtained through the use of 
CyquEst 40* sequestering agent. Producers and purchasers 
of raw materials can use this remarkable sequesterant to 
maintain high-quality standards while avoiding costly puri- 
fication steps to remove metal ions that spoil color, cause 
turbidity and catalyze degradation reactions. Cyguest 40 
ties up troublesome metal ion impurities in raw materials, 
eliminating their detrimental effect on 
products. 
* Trademark 


processes and 
Industrial Chemicals Division 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,.N. Y 








For further information on these and other chemicals, call, write or wire American Cyanamid Company 
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At Berwick, Pa., American Car & Foundry Div. of 

QCf Industries — 2,000,000 sq. ft. of space is devoted to 

heavy production. Covered hopper cars and tank car under- 

frames, which are among the products manufactured here, 
are supplied by Shippers’ to industry. 


sane ot ae ee tt at 


At Milton, Pa., Advanced Products Div. 
of QC f Industries—A modern plant devoted 
to metal fabrication and welding. Tank cars are 
among the items produced, and are supplied 
by Shippers’ to industry. 


At New York, N. Y.— An efficient Car 
Section maintains records and provides 
pertinent information on car 
movements to lessees. 














What's belting tie man 


SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE 


DIVISION OF QO f INDUSTRIES 


INCORPORATED 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 








CHICAGO, ILL. © HOUSTON, TEX. +» SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. © MILTON, PA. + EAST ST.LOUIS, ILL. * CLEVELAND, OHIO + SMACKOVER, ARK. +» TULSA, OKLA. + NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. * REDHOUSE. W. VA 
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The full facilities of Cf Industries 
stand behind the man from Shippers’! 


1 4 Ay The engineering and production 
R .\ “know how” which over the years 






has made QC f a standard for quality 
is available to industry in the tank cars and 
covered hoppers leased and sold by Shippers’. 
Modern strategically located repair shops Cr = mi erm way 
| keep the leased equipment in excellent condition. liquids. 
Here as always, the AC f standard of quality 
and service is rigidly maintained. The prompt 
availability of car parts completes the 
picture of extras available to 
Shippers’ customers. 

























ACF-Covered Hopper Cars 
prevent costly contamina- 
tion, reduce handling costs. 


Parts —A full complement of parts may be 
purchased through the Shippers’ offices. This 
is facilitated by the newest parts catalog in 
the industry containing over 2,000 items. 


Sales — Shippers’ six Sales 
Offices are staffed by men 
eager to help and able to 
draw upon the total re- 
sources of QC f Industries 
in providing service. 
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BUTADIENE CAPACITY INCREASED 
365,000 Tons/yr in 1957 | 


85% THRU ISOFLOW HEATERS 


...and “‘Isoflows’’ in five new Butadiene 
plants are additionally supplying ~ = 
1,000,000 lbs/hr of superheated steam 
up to 1400° F 


Butadiene capacity is mushrooming to meet the rising de- 
mands of synthetic rubber and chemicals. Of the new buta- 
diene plants put into operation during 1957, Petrochem 
Isoflow Furnaces have been installed in the 5 largest, repre- 
senting approximately 85% of the total increased pppocity 
in the U.S. 4 
















Isoflow Furnaces efficiently perform two importa 
functions, depending upon the butadiene process 
(A) To heat directly the butane-butene feed stock an 
to a high temperature for dehydrogenation. 

(B) To. supply highly superheated steam which in 
the butane-butene stock for dehydrogenation. 











The unique design and operating features which havi 
the wide acceptance of Petrochem Isoflow Furnaces | 


a * Uniform Heat Distribution 
© Maximum Fuel Efficiency 
_¢ Low Pressure Drop 
9 * Low Maintenance 
a. a! taltre. Air henienae 




















: = leum, petr oshemical or,chemical- l_process there’s aPetro- - = 
— =a! i w Furnace for any duty, temperature and éfficiency. 
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PETRO-CHEM 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
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Eastman 
presents 
some new 


chemicals 


c—C—C—C—COOH 
| | 


Cc c 
| 
Cc 
2-Ethylisohexanoic Acid 
Form liquid 
S. G. 20/20°C 0.9036 
Boiling Point, 738mm 


216-223.7°C 
Acid, % 97.9 
For those who are developing better paint driers, 
vinyl stabilizers, or plasticizers or who are in- 
trigued with ore extractants, we recommend this 
branched 8-carbon acid for investigation 
soaps make interesting gelling agents, too 


Its 


2,2-Dimethy!-4-cyanobutyraldehyde* 
Form | d 
S. G. 20/4°C 0.9647 
Boiling Point, 5mm 93.5°C 


Here’s a cyanoaldehyde sans alpha hydrogen. It 
should be ideal for reactions in alcohol, acetone, 
ether or benzene, while its insolubility in water 
or pentane could ease product separation 


© Parten: acar 
Pate Jasa 


















2 
for “ee ° 
c 
¢ )\—OH 
ee 2 *¢g° . . 9 Methacrylonitrile HO—\ ) 
scientific fiddling”  :::. ia 
S. G. 20/4°C 0.8001 re) 
Boiling Point 90.3°C 
The possibilities here are limited only by the 
magination—a vinyl linkage and a cyanide radical . . 
pot ge roy Aaa , “ 2,5-Dihydroxybenzoquinone 
Form solid 
Melting Point 216°C (Decomposed) 
Quality Technical grade 
c From metal chelating to insecticide manufacture 


anyone interested in quinone compounds will find 
this one easy to work with—decidedly more stable 
than most and less irritating to skin and eyes 


¢—C—C—C—COn 


c 

2,2-Dimethylpentanol OH C OH 

Form liquid | | | 

Density, 20°C 0.825 

Boiling Point, 760mm 150°C c—c—c—c—C 
| 

If you're working with alcohols, take a good look Cc c 

at this one. It’s stable at high temperatures : 





e uniform neopentyl configuration) and highly 
resistant to dehydration (no alpha hydrogens 


2,2,4-Trimethyl-1,3-pentanediol 


Form solid 
Meiting Point 49-51°C 
Boiling Range, 4mm 109-111°C 
Purity, Min. 95% 


Here's one for chemists delving into synthetic 

ants and lube additives. The unusual con- 
ation of this 8-carbon glycol yields esters 
with some very unique physical properties 








Several of these chemicals will be available on a 
commercial scale shortly. We've samples and 


more data. Your requests for them are welcome. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; New York City; Framingham, Massachusetts; Cincinnati; 
Cleveland; Chicago; St. Louis; Houston. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON PUBLICKER 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES Inc. 


1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


NEW YORK®NEW ENGLANDe MIDWESTERN DISTRIBUTORS, PUBLICKER ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL SALES CORP. 


PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 e NEW YORK—OXFORD 5-4160 e BOSTON—HOMESTEAD 9-0022 
CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-6678 
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FOR-—Uniform Quality—Steady Supply —Prompt Delivery 


* Ethyl Alcohol * Acetaldehyde * Acetone 
* Butyl Alcohol »* Ethyl Acetate * Acetic Acid 
* Butyl Acetate * Amyl Acetate * Refined Fusel Oil 
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§...to this helpful 
GUIDE AND DATA CHART 


Here’s a new Taylor Forge simplified 
Guide and Data Chart designed to make 
your job easier. And it’s yours for the asking. 

Everyone in your organization who is con- 
cerned with ordering or specifying welding 
fittings and flanges will want one of these 
charts. They’re helpful to engineers in pre- 
paring bills of material and requisitions. 
They’re invaluable to purchasing personnel 
in writing up orders and in checking requisi- 
tions. Other departments find them time 
savers in checking incoming material against 
packing lists or filling orders from ware- 
house stocks. They save time, prevent errors 

even expedite shipments by helping 
prevent omission of needed information. 

So... be sure to ask for your Guide and 
Data Chart at once. Your local Taylor 
Forge Distributor has them and will send or 
deliver as many as you need. You can also 
get them from your Taylor Forge District 
Office or, if you prefer, use the coupon below. 


And ... while you’re at it, help yourself 
to all the other services available through 
the Taylor Forge Service Network. If you 
want the latest information on Codes and 
Standards . . . need quotations in a hurry 

. want order status information or engi- 
neering advice whatever your piping 
problem may be, put the Taylor Forge or- 
ganization to work. You’ll get fast results. 
For Taylor Forge Distributors, District 
Offices, Home Office and plants are linked 
together by telephone and Teletype system 

. a closely knit team of specialists always 
at your service. 


Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, P.O. Box 485, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. Plants at Carnegie, Pa., 
Gary, Ind., Houston,. Tex., Fontana, Calif., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. District Sales Offices: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Atlanta, Chicago Houston, Tulsa, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Calgary, 
Montreal. 
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Forged Flanges 


Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, P.O. Box 485, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Your new Guide and Data Chart should be very helpful. Please send me 


Name 


copies without charge. 


Title 





Firm__ 





Address —__ 





City 











Zone_____State 











HIGH PURITY RARE EARTHS 


Available in quantities at surprisingly low cost 


a report by LINDSAY 





A few months ago, in one of these re- 


TYPICAL MAXIMUM IMPURITIES IN LINDSAY PURIFIED RARE EARTH AND YTTRIUM OXIDES 


ports, we presented this table of high 





‘itv rare earth : ium oxides. 
purity rare earth and_yttr ' ATOMIC % RARE EARTH MAXIMUM 
We anticipated inquiries, of course, but NO. OXIDE CODE | PURITY IMPURITIES AS OXIDES 


the flood of letters requesting detailed 









































information really startled us. 528 | 99.99 0.01 Pr, 0.001 Ce. 
What interests us particularly, and | ee See 529 | 99.997 | 0.0025 Pr, 0.0005 others 
will vou. is the fact that so many re- ca a ae a in 4 4 Oe q 
: ee cae ‘ argely La r ; 
search people are intrigued with the 58 Ce0>. CERIC OXIDE aie | 999 0.1 (largely Le + Pr +N). 
practical possibilities of these unique 
materials. The large amount of research 726 99 1 : + 4 + smaller amounts of 
re . +? a aaa 59 Pr.0,,;. PRASEODYMIUM OXIDE e and Sm. 
now be ing done on high purity rare 729.9 | 99.9 Site + id. 
earth oxides in a wide variety of indus- 
tries encourages us to suggest the ua.0 NEODYMIUM OXIDE 628 95 1-4 Pr, 1-4 Sm, 0.5-1 others. 
; . 60 d203. | r 4: r 
likelihood that they may offer vou op- 629 99 0.1-0.4 Pr + 0.1-0.4 Sm + 0.5 others. 
ne EE eS : 629.9 | 99.9 0.1 (largely Pr + Sm). 
portunities for potentially profitable in- 
vestigation. 822 99 0.2-0.7 Gd, 0.2-0.6 Eu, and 
Already. in a little more than two 62 Sm20;. SAMARIUM OXIDE smaller amounts of others. 
See 7 ae 823 $9.9 0.1 (largely Nd + Gd + Eu). 
vears since rare earths in purities up to 
99.99% became available in commer- 1012 98-99 1-2 Sm + smaller amounts of Nd + 
cial quantities, they are being used as 63 Eu20;. EUROPIUM OXIDE Gd + others. 
Hs Pes I ic , 1011 99.8 0.2 (largely Sm + Gd + Nd). 
basic production materials in many 
chemical and industrial operations. 928.9 | 99 1 Sm + Eu + trace Tb. 
| 6). CO oe 929.9| 999 | 0.1Sm + Eu + trace Tb. 
Production Up—Costs Down 
T TERBIUM OXIDE 1903 nied ot ey +t, 
We have expanded our production fa- 65 b407. 1805 99.9 0.1 Gd + Dy + Y. 
cilities to keep up with demand and 
| , tl 100 i vied : 1703 99 1 (largely Ho + Y + Tb + small 
now have more than ion exchange 66 Dy;03. DYSPROSIUM OXIDE ciaaiie ak altniel: 
columns in continuous operation. 1705 99.9 0.1 Ho + Y + traces of others. 
Quantities are large enough to assure 
vou a dependable source of supply 1603 ” a Gergely Er +- Dy + small amounts 
aaa I : A eh 67 Ho.0;. HOLMIUM OXIDE - of others). 
Prices are low enough to make their 1605 | 99.9 0.1 Er + Dy + traces of others. 
use ona production basis economically 
sound : 1303 99 1 Ho + Dy + traces Yb and Y. 


68 | Er20;. ERBIUM OXIDE 1305 | 99.9 | 0.1 Ho + Tm. 
Most of the high purity rare earth 


1 xi ‘e “ai ? b J 0.1 + . 
and yttrium oxides are available for i Tm,03. THULIUM OXIDE 1405 | 99.9 Er + Yb + trace Lu 














prompt deliveries in quantities of an ones sad eo +e? ee 
ounce to hundreds of pounds 
4 1201 99 1 Er + Tm + trace Lu. 

We can't tell you how to use high 70 Yb203. YITERBIUM OXIDE 1202 99.9 0.1 Tm + trace Lu + Er. 
purity rare earths in your production 

ae iM Ro = , 1503 99 1 Yb + Tm + traces of others. 
ope rations, nor can we promise that one 71 Lu203. LUTETIUM OXIDE 1505 99.9 0.1 Yb + Tm + traces of others. 
of them may be the missing element in 
new process or product developments 1112 | 99 1 Dy + Gd + traces Tb and others. 
on which vou are working. We can, 39 ¥g0y. ‘WHIRL GENE |e Ses SS ee 


1116 99.9+ Approx. 0.05 Dy + Gd. 




















however, supply you with data which 
vou will find interesting, revealing and : ' , d ; te f bulleti 
quite possibly of immediate impor- For detailed information and prices, write for our bulletin 


tance to you. “Purified Rare Earth and Yttrium Oxides” 





PLEASE ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO: 


LINDSAY CHEMICAL (OMPANY 
Wilds Sargest Sroducer of Shoriam and Krare Carth Chemicals 


270 ANN STREET * WEST CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WHY TIE UP 
YOUR CAPITAL IN 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT? 


Establishing your own fleet? Adding new units to 
your present fleet? Check the advantages of letting 
Matlack haul your acids,: volatiles, resins, plasti- 
cizers and all types of chemicals. 

Why tie up your capital in non-productive 
operations? Put your investment in transportation 
to more profitable use—expanding research, plant 


and production facilities, for example. 


Give Matlack full responsibility’ for hauling your 


Matlack designed three compartment stain- 
less steel tank with double sloping bottom 
and equipped with thermo-panels for fast, 
complete drainage. 


products. You get full value for every dollar spent. 
In emergencies Matlack can put the right equipment 
at your loading rack on short notice. A teletype 
network keeps dispatchers at our 26 terminals in 
constant touch with each other and with your ship- 
ment. Your hazardous products are loaded and 
unloaded safely by carefully trained drivers. 
Modern electronic equipment speeds vital informa- 


tion to shippers. 


Award 1957 


E. BROOKE MATLACK, Inc., 33rd & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Phone EVergreen 2-1300 


Baltimore, Md. 
Findlay, Ohio 


Detroit, Mich. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Terminals: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Woodbridge, N. J. 


Richmond, Va. Canton, Ohio 


and others 
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World's widest 


line of 





PO) 











produced 


by Dow 


you've heard of these... 


GLYCERINE. Synthetic and U.S.P. Used in adhesives 
alkyd resins, cellophane, cork products, cosmetics, 
dynamite, paper, drugs, rubber and tobacco 
PROPYLENE GLYCOL. Product of consistent high purity 
U.S.P. grade. Widely employed in food, drug, tobacco, 
and cosmetic industries. Clear, colorless liquid com 
pletely miscible with water, also excellent solvent for 
water-insoluble organic chemicals 
DIPROPYLENE GLYCOL. Clear, colorless liquid used in 
resins, printing inks, plasticizers, cutting oils, textile 
softeners and many other products. 
ETHYLENE GLYCOL. Ingredient in manufacture of per 
manent type antifreeze, resin plasticizer, alkyd resins 
and synthetic fibers 
DIETHYLENE GLYCOL. Utilized in gas dehydration, as a 
solvent in vapor set inks, as an intermediate in the 
manufacture of some resins, as a plasticizer for cork 
and in Udex Systems 
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Production Experts Discuss New Facilities 


you’ve probably heard of these 
POLYETHYLENE GLYCOLS. Available in 12 molecular 
weights from E200 to £20,000, ranging from viscous 
liquids through waxy and hard, tough solids. Used as 
plasticizers, lubricants, solvents, and as carriers in 
cosmetic preparations 

POLYPROPYLENE GLYCOLS. “P’’ series liquid through 
entire molecular weight range, P250 through P4,000. 
Employed as lubricants, solvents, plasticizers and anti- 
foam agents. Polyglycol P2,000 (Resin Grade) has gained 
widespread acceptance for use in urethane foams. 
AS WELL AS Tripropylene Glycol, Tetraethylene Glycol 
and Glycerine U.S.P. 99.5 


have you heard of these? 


HYPROSE* SP 80. Reaction product of sucrose and propy- 
lene oxide to give viscous liquid with eight hydroxyl 
groups. Offers interesting possibilities as surface-active 


agent, intermediate 
linking agent 


HYPRIN* GP 25. Made by similar reaction to the one 
that produces Hyprose SP 80 except that it is a reaction 
product of glycerine and propylene oxide. Hyprin GP 
25 shows promise as plasticizer and alkyd resir 

intermediate 

POLYGLYCOL 11 SERIES. Trihydroxy polypropylene gly 
cols available in five viscosities, 80 through 400 centi 
stokes at 100°F. These polyglycols look promising a 

nitrocellulose plasticizers and as intermediates for 
urethane polymers 


POLYGLYCOL 13 SERIES. Best described as non-film 
forming, non-crystalline polyethylene glycols. Liquid 
series available in three viscosities—300, 20,000, and 
50,000 cks. at 100°F. Utility as water soluble thickener 
in fire-resistant hydraulic fluids, also possible in 
gredients in hair oi! formulations 


POLYGLYCOL 15 SERIES 


plasticizer and urethane cr 


Polyglycol 15-200 i 




















Salesmen Exchange Latest Ideas 


get your polyols from the 





men 
that 
make 
the 
most 
of 


them 


Technical Service Team Confers on Customer Problem 


corporated in fluid formulations. The “15” 
eries is available in four viscosities 100, 200, 500 and 
1,000 cks. Has water solubility and a wide range of 
yrganic solubility—therefore many are useful as cou- 
plers in water-organic systems 
POLYGLYCOL 166 SERIES (Polyepichlorohydrin). New poly- 
glycol series with terminal OH groups and chloro- 
methy! side chains. Offers dual reactivity sites. Three 
viscosities—450, 900, 1150 centistokes 
POLYGLYCOL 174 SERIES (polystyrene glycol). Viscous liquid 
in two molecular weights—500 and 750. Interesting 
possibilities as urethane intermediates in making 
coatings and resins with high dielectric constants 
POLYBUTYLENE GLYCOLS. Available in four molecular 
weights—500, 1000, 1500, 2000; all liquid and very 
hydrophobic with very high organic solubility. Possi- 
bilities as intermediates for oil additives and hydro- 
phobic urethane foams 


DOWANOL® 122. Technically di (ethylene glycol) p, p’-iso 


brake 


C 





Research Stoff Screens Newest Polyols 


Here at Dow. we have group of 
men deé yt v the ir entire time to the 
inufacture and marketing of almost 
{ { pol ] u | ive } T¢ I SOI c 
u might not eve | € € rd ot 
Some ot these men re spec lists i 
researc] 1 technical service. Some 
rt the lirect the tl ] p ducti 
if the polvols. Some r ther ire men 
yu know pers ynally is the sale smen 
I nh D \ And SOTNE ot then are 
nanagement men who guide the d 
rection of future efforts 
A]] ot the n together e bus aevel 
ping every possible benefit you can 
get trom p lvols The re the nen 
that make the most of them 
Now—How can yor ee the ence 
f them, too? 


1. If you need a number of polyols in 
the manufacture of your product, you 
can enjoy the convenience of getting 
all of them from one source... all the 
time, any time. You can't find a 
broader range of polyols anywhere. 
2. If you need only one polyol out of 
the entire line, you still benefit from 
the total experience that made the 
broad range possible. You get your 
polyols from the men that make the 
most of them. 


Write for “World’s Widest Line of Polyols’”, The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan, Dept. GC-945A-1 







propylidenebispheny! ether. A white powder which can 
be used with dibasic acids to form alkyd resins by 
conventional methods - 

STYRENE GLYCOL. New chemical intermediate which 


offers method of incorporating phenyl ring into products 
through two reactive OH groups. White crystalline solid 
with pleasant odor 


unheard of! 
In addition t 






0 the hundreds of commercial ar r 
mental Is already prepared by Dow, many 
additional ones are being actively developed. These 
yet unborn products will expand many of the present 
Dow polyol lines. And expansion will be accom 
panied by a similar expansion of their applications as 
chemical intermediates, plasticizers, emulsifiers, tut 
ricants, antifoamers, coolants, solvents, de-dusters, etc 
For news of the polyols to come, keep in touch with Dow 


TRADEMARK OF THE DOW CHEM 


YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON 














HARSHAW 


FLUORIDES 


She 20 yy Fee 


Harshaw Fluorides play an important role in today’s 
amazing industrial and scientific developments. Speed, 
power and versatility give fluorides modern genie 
characteristics. 


Two important fluorides are: 


HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
Anhydrous . . . Aqueous 


BORON TRIFLUORIDE 


Here are many more for your use 


Ammonium Bifluoride Hydrofluoric Acid Aqueous 
Ammonium Fiuoborate Hydrofluosilicic Acid 
Antimony Trifluoride Sublimed Lead Fluoborate 

Barium Fluoride Metallic Fluoborates 
Bismuth Fluoride Potassium Bifluoride 

Boron Trifluoride Potassium Chromium Fluoride 
Boron Trifluoride Complexes Potassium Fiuoborate 
Chromium Fluoride Potassium Fluoride 

Copper Fiuoborate Potassium Titanium Fluoride 
Fluoboric Acid Silico Fluorides 

Fluorine Cells Sodium Fluoborate 
Fluorinating Agents Tin Fluoborate 

Frosting Mixtures Zinc Fluoborate 
Hydrofluoric Acid Anhydrous Zinc Fluoride 


— 








THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 EAST 97th STREET « CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
Chicago « Cincinnati * Cleveland * Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Detroit * Houston « Los Angeles « Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh 
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D. F. Wicks" W. E. Nose H. L. Houser sea 2 
Neu York, N.Y. New York, N.Y. Buffalo, N.Y. 


SPLANE 


New York, N.Y. 


Get acquainted with a Packaging 
Problem-Solver... 









S. G. SHETTER 
Middletown, Ohio 





MULTIWALL MAN 





...and the Multiwall 
gts: Men at your service 


R. G. Roperts 

Lousville, Ky. Cheah 
And... as our little man suggests, the Raymond representatives 
pictured here are practical packaging problem-solvers. Years of 
experience in the multiwall field backed by the Kraft paper resources 
of Albemarle and the extensive manufacturing facilities of Raymond, 
gives you the answer to your problems... rapidly and effectively. 
Raymond men are bag men. They know their product and how to 
make it work for you. They see to it that the last bag of your order 
is as crisp and salesworthy as the first. Phone the Raymond 





, 4h 





Multiwall man nearest you . . . let him show you how you can solve 
your packaging problem with a Raymond Multiwall! 
M. F. Keane W. R. RateicH 
Cleveland, Ohio } 
a RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION , 
Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO « RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





A. P. WoLFF Jia VN 
Detroit, Mich. neat Ae 
P. M. SEAMAN C. L. STEmMEN H. L. Gutpen 

Philadelphia, Pa. Charlotte, N.C. Minneapolis, Minn 





ad 
R. W. Drury FRANK FINEGAN Dave FLoox C. A. Ditton TBA : 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Denver, Colo. Houston, Texas Baltimore, Md. 
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NEW 
LOW-COST 


Van de Graatt® 
for 


- RADIATION | 

_ PROCESSING 6 Under $20,000 

7 per kilowatt 

of ionizing 
radiation 
delivered to 
the product 
















@ Rated for 
__ industrial use 
at 2.5 kilowatts 


THE Mopet GS 
VAN DE GRAAFF 
G costs less than 
any electron accelerator 
now available. 

hy It is designed to meet 
today’s needs for in-line processing. 
The uniformly scanned 

1.5-Mev beam is suitable for 
treating a wide range of products — 
films, sheets, wires, liquids, gases, and powders. 
Peak power is 4 to 5 kilowatts. 


_HIGH VOLTAGE ENGINEERIN 


——_—_____———— CORPORAT!0ON ———____—_ 
BURLINGTON 













Visit Booth 227 
1958 Atom Fair 
Chicago, or 
write for Bulletin G 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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OPINION 


Cost Control 


To THE Epitor: May I convey my 
congratulations on the excellent article 
in the Jan. 25 issue by W. I. McNeil 
of Calkin & Bayley, Inc. 

It is timely and should be of in- 
terest to all concerned with costs. 

MURRAY LIASSON 
Liasson Co. 


New York 


Automation Without Layotts 


To THE EpiTor: Rarely have I seen 
such weird conclusions from incom- 
plete statistics as given in your article 
titled “Automation Without Layoffs” 
(Nov. 23, 37, p.. 47): 

Assuming that the refinery in ques- 
tion is part of a company enjoying ex- 
cellent credit, a conservative figure of 
4% interest would give the annual 
interest cost, for the increased cap- 
ital per employee ($46,000 higher in 
1956 than in 1948), of about $2,000. 
Assuming even an extremely low de- 
preciation rate (20 years), this would 
add another $2,000 to cost per em- 
ployee per annum. In other words, the 
most conservative calculation gives us 
an increased cost of $4,000 per annum 
per employee. 

Does your writer expect us to be- 
lieve that with production remaining 
stable, the company found it profit- 
able to absorb an increased cost of 
$4,000 (ye Gods!) per employee? Or 
did he just forget to mention that 
production doubled (or tripled) in the 
period? And if this is the case, what's 
news about it? Just where is the trick 
in maintaining employment when the 
market will absorb increased produc- 
tion? 

Frankly, I am extremely puzzled 
by it all. Has CHEMICAL WEEK turned 
from technical information to propa- 
ganda? And if so, does CHEMICAL 
WEEK consider that propaganda that’s 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence 
to H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 
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MONO 


“No point in being wedded to 
one amine just because we've 
always used it, Frank. Chemically, 
I think mono- will actually work 
better in our process.” 
















“But if we switch to 
mono-, wouldn’t we have 
to adjust our 
formulation and process?” 

~ 


oI 





“A little. ’'ve worked it out, 
and in our case it’s simple. 
With MEA, we can improve 
both our product and our 
oe processing efficiency.” 


It won’t hold for everybody, but in some ap 





pplications where reduced to the extent that cost is reduced. In e S 

di- or triethanolamine is being used, there are positive mixture f MEA and TEA are better than either alone. 

advantages to be gained from switching to mono-. F MEA may improve performance while TEA maintains a 

example, MEA can frequently be used advantageously a lower pH 

the amine in amine soap emulsifiers for such product If your pr proc YEA TEA 
as cutting oils, weedicides, it may pay 3 to evaluate MEA. A es hre 
waxes and buffing com- nd will give you technical suggestions that may help 
pounds. In some instancs you shave costs, improve efficiency make bette: 
total amine required is product. Write for any technical assistance need 

° 
ateaaticel Etnanolaminese Ethylene Oxidee Ethylene GlycolseUrease Formaidehydee U. F. Concen- 


trate—85S ¢ Anhydrous AmmoniaeAmmonia LiquoreAmmonium Sulfate «Sodium Nitrate 





e Methanol ¢ Nitrogen Solutions « Nitrogen Tetroxide « Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 
NITROGEN DIVISION + DEPARTMENT EA 5-7-1 ¢* 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 
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SHIPPERS OF 


CHEMICALS 


know Continental puts 
extra service into every 
steel container 


Extra service from Continental 
smooths the path of many shippers 
of chemicals. Besides highest quality 
containers, Continental gives these 
shippers the benefits of famous 
Continental service ... faster delivery, 
engineering and research assistance in 
solving their packaging problems, and the 
special protection of Perma-Lined containers 
for hard-to-hold chemical products. Solve your 
chemical shipping problems with Continental's 
steel container service. Call today. 


CONTINENTAL E€ CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Division: Central Division: Pacific Division: 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 =135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3. Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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OPINION 


aimed at its own readers need be on no 
higher level than that good enough 
for readers of the tabloids? 

Incidentally, I am a consultant to 
management, not to labor. I am not 
opposed to management propaganda, 
but I think that in order to serve its 
purpose it will have to be good. 

Max CARASSO 
New York 

Reader Carasso’s criticism is entirely 
valid on at least one point: CW should 
have stated that the refinery’s 1948-56 
expansion and modernization program 
increased throughput from 35,000 
bbls./day to 55,000 bbls./day, with 
higher yield of quality gasoline per 
barrel of crude and with upgraded 
quality of output. Our only defense as 
to this omission is that the vast ma- 
jority of our readers would readily un- 
derstand that an expansion and mod- 
ernization program would obviously 
have such objectives. 

But the main point of our article 
was that—at present, at least—auto- 
mation appears to be an integral part 
of an expanding economy in which 
rising productivity (output per man- 
hour) goes hand-in-hand with rela- 
tively stable employment on a plant-by- 
plant basis and with gradually increas- 
ing total employment on a long-range, 
economy-wide basis. Accordingly, as 
we read the BLS case study, present 
evidence does not support the quoted 
contention by OCAW President Knight 
that “layoffs in oil and chemical in- 
dustries will be caused principally by 
the installation of new equipment and 
automation.” And we_ believe Mr. 
Knight would concede that in most 
cases, the current flurry of layoffs 
(CW, Jan. 18, p. 25) stems not from 
improved technology but from the gen- 
eral downturn in the national econ- 
omy.—Eb. 


Not a Bypass 


To THE EpItor: We want to com- 
pliment you on your discussion of 
our new analog computer (Jan. 4, 
p. 42). On the whole, the article is 
well written and is descriptive of our 
installation and activities. 

However, in preparing the headline 
and the first paragraph, someone ob- 
viously was carried away . . . in the 
use of the word “bypass.” The analog 
computer will never take the place of 
pilot plants, and none of our use of 
it is directed at any such objective. It 
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TOLUOL-XYLOL Sinclair produces and delivers the purest aromatics 
available. Sinclair is proud of this reputation and maintains it through 
care and high standards in manufacturing — insures it by use of special 
transportation equipment provided exclusively for aromatics. 


If you use solvents in your formulations — get the highest in purity and 
uniformity. It costs no more. For complete information, call or write: 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Phone Circle 6-3600 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. Phone Financial 6-5900 
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OPINION 
POTASSIUM CHLORIDE can multiply the benefits gained from 


good research and pilot-plant work, 
and can obviate the need for carrying 
out expensive “optimizing” research 
on a pilot-plant scale... . 

We can properly expect an imme- 
diate and strong reaction from exper- 


for 
chemical 
uses, 


ienced research and engineering per- 
sonnel, and we wish them to know 
that the bypassing of necessary pilot- 
plant studies is your idea, not ours, and 








that we in no way subscribe to nor 
endorse it. 

H. K. Nason 

Vice-President, General Manager 

Research and Engineering Division 

Monsanto Chemical Co 

St. Louis, Mo 











“Bypass” is too strong a word. Still 
Monsanto admits that the computer 
will “obviate the need for carrying out 
expensive ‘optimizing’ research on a 
pilot-plant scale.”—Ep. 





la Report on Vinyls 

\ To THE Epitor: ... When “Vinyls: 
Kingpin Among Plastics” (Nov. 16 
’S7) first appeared, I called it to the 
attention of our sales department with 
the suggestion that the sales and lab- 
oratory personnel concerned with 


vinyl materials would benefit by read- 






ing this article. The sales manager 
concurred, and it will be distributed 


and 
agriculture 


as soon as it is reprinted, 
Davip GIVEN 
Bakelite Co 
New York 


MEETINGS 


1958 Nuclear Congress, International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, March 17-21 





Society of the Plastics Industry, | Sth 
annual Pacific Coast section conference 


USP's potassium chloride... for use in industry El Mirador Hotel, Palm Springs, Calif 
a . March 26-28 
and in the manufacture of chemicals and ferti- ‘ 
1: . ; mts American Management Assn.; discus 
lizers ... is produced according to rigid stand- sion: private and governmental sources 
le oO urity : : of financial aid for U.S. companies doing 
ards of Perey and uniformity. Dependable ser- business abroad; Sheraton-Astor Hotel 
vice and prompt delivery are assured by Our New York, March 31-April 2. 
extensive refining and storaage facilities. Our Member: American American Chemical Society, California 
ran tr ve Mey : j Potash Institute section, chemical exposition, Civic Center 
ully staffed consulting service will be glad to ia Exhibit Hall, San Francisco, April 13-17 
1 & STATS ; 
advise you on technical problems. s a American Society of Mechanical Engi- 









neers, annual design engineering show, 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago 
April 14-17. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION : . er 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. ; American Ww elding Society, annual na 
tional spring meeting, Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis, April 15-17. 


G 
> # 
OF new w* 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 
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When a fine finish counts 





specify She// Chemical products for surface coatings 


If you make surface coatings—protective 
or decorative—you'll find the answer to 
both quality and economy in solvents and 
resins from Shell. 

Shell’s family of solvents meets or ex- 
ceeds highest standards, providingcomplete 
formulating flexibility. For resistance to 
abrasion, impact and chemical attack, 


Shell's Epon” resins are proving unsurpassed 
in a wide range of coating applications. 

And, in the manufacture of alkyd resin 
and ester gum coatings, Shell g/ycerine as- 
sures both quality and performance. 

For information and technical literature 
on specific products to solve your specific 
needs, write to: 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SHEMICAL SALES BDiviston 
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ork ¢ New York ¢ San Frar es 


Acetone 

Bisphenol-A 

Diacetone Alcohol! 
Di-tertiary-buty! Peroxide 
Epon® Resins 

Ethy! Alcohol! 

Ethyl Amyl Ketone 
Glycerine 

Hexylene Glycol 
Isopropyl Alcohol 
Isopropyl Ether 

Mesity! Oxide 

Methy! Ethyl! Ketone 
Methyl Isobuty! Carbinol 
Methy! Isobuty! Ketone 
Neosol* Solvent 
p-Tertiary-buty! Benzoic Acid 
Secondary Buty! Aiconol 
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Owens-ILLINoIS ASSURES 


You A CoMPLETE 
PACKAGING APPROACH 





Co-ordinated Research 
Pure research into fabrication of glass, 
packaging research into processing and 
handling methods in customer plants, 
market research into consumer attitudes. 
All add up to greater packaging value. 





The Right Container 
Versatility of facilities and talents make 
O-I your best source of supply. In con- 
tainer development—beauty, utility, tra- 
dition are blended in the right propor- 
tions for your product’s needs. 





Needed Fitments 
O-I specialists are keenly aware of sales 
benefits derived from plastic shaker and 
pour-out fitments which are not “gadg- 
ets” but which increase consumer satis- 
faction with your product. 
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Engineered Design 
At Owens-Illinois, your package’s three 
needs are taken into account: 1) Con- 
siderations of its function in the retail 
store, 2) its operating efficiency, and 
3) its consumer utility. 





The Right Closure 


Through long and continuing research 
O-I has developed the most advanced 
metal and plastic closures. Helping you 
choose the right closure is another func- 
tion of O-I’s packaging service. 





Merchandising Cartons 
Modern cartons are developed only 
through systematic consideration of 
their opportunity to serve you. in the 
retail store and warehouse . . . as well as 
on your own filling line and in transit. 





New convenience for liquid 
products! New two-finger 
handle by O-I... makes large- 
size containers so much easier 
for the housewife to use. 
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Laundry products in glass are easy to hold, easy to use...and a glance shows how much is left. 


Look at all the freedom glass brings 





to washday packaging! 





In today’s market, your laundry product needs every 
packaging advantage: a new user convenience —an 
edge in eye appeal—or even the smallest reduction in 
volume-cost. 

That’s the beauty of glass packaging—packaging free- 
dom! There are endless ways to improve your salespack- 
age to make it work harder. Take, for example, these 
up-to-the-minute packaging ideas from Owens-Illinois. 

The full-gallon jug. Ideal for volume items like liquid 
starch, where users are accustomed to buying for econ- 
omy in big %-gallon sizes. Users will appreciate the 
extra savings they get in the full-gallon jug. And it 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 


AN (i) PRODUCT 
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means the advantage of more economy to you, too! 

New two-finger handle. Gripped with two fingers, 
instead of one, economy sizes of liquid washday prod- 
ucts seem so much lighter, far more convenient to use. 

Bright, attractive ACL labels. Natural for premium- 
priced washday products like special cold-water com- 
pounds for woolens. Glass labeled with bright, colorful 
ACL label makes an eyecatching salespackage. 

So for washday packaging—make it glass! Remember 
Owens-Illinois is the marketing-minded supplier of the 
complete salespackage—from over-all design to selec- 
tion of the right container, closure and fitment. 


O wens-ILLINoIS 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Photo cour 
Hooker Electrochemical Co 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 


tesy 


“the PRUFCOAT way” 


It’s true one usually doesn’t think of tank cars in chemical service as things of beauty. But Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Company tank cars are just that. Cars of glistening, brilliant orange and black — matching the 
Hooker trademark colors — an ingenious tie-in with overall company promotion. And thanks to Prufcoat they 


stay that way! 


iS a special 
one — a Service tailored to serve your specific needs. Take 
the Hooker case as an example. Because conventional paint 
systems had proven inadequate, they were faced with the 
problem of converting their entire fleet to a coating system 
that would really do the job. Prufcoat studied the problem 
in detail and soon came up with a unique chemical resistant 


Very likely your tank car painting problem is different. But — 
it's also very likely that Prufcoat can provide you with your 
answer to better-looking, better-protected tank cars. And chances 
are you'll enjoy faster turn-arounds in the paint shop and lower 
painting maintenance costs as well. For an individual solution 
to your specific problem, write or call — 


PRUFCOAT LABORATORIES, INC. 


vinyl coating system for ‘ 
the job at hand. 

Then the switch was made: Without sandblasting. In just 2 
coats. And with tank car out-of-service time slashed 1 3! 
Result: More beautiful cars that stay beautiful longer. Lower 
maintenance painting costs. And 600 extra revenue-produc 
ing car days gained each year — at no extra cost — because 
of the speed-up in repaint time! 


Hooker Orange” exactly suited to 





CAN SAVE YOU MONEY, TOO 


63 MAIN STREET « CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 
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Two chemical companies are hiking their stake in rocketry this 
week. Hercules Powder is forming a new chemical propulsion division and 
Thiokol Chemical is buying another rocket firm. 





Hercules’ new division will design, develop, produce and sell 
propulsion units ranging from those used in missiles and space vehicles to 
small, compact packaged power units. Research on propellents will continue 
at Hercules labs in Kenvil, N.J., and Wilmington, Del., with new plants 
to develop propellents reportedly already on the drawing boards. 


And Thiokol, which a few weeks ago bought out Reaction Motors 
(CW Business Newsletter, Feb. 8), goes broader and deeper in missiles, with 
the purchase (for an undisclosed sum) of Hunter-Bristol Corp. (Bristol, 
Pa.), maker of rocket platforms and launchers. 


Meanwhile, emphasis on solid rocket fuels is growing fast. Early 
this week, the Defense Dept. ordered the Air Force to develop long-range 


missiles using solid fuels. Up to now, solid propellents have powered only 
the smaller rockets. 





For missiles still using liquids, the old stand-by oxidizer—liquid 
oxygen (lox)—may be on the way out. The Pentagon also is ordering the 
Air Force to work on developing a liquid oxidizer that could be more 
easily handled and stored than the temperamental lox. 


There’s unexpected activity in synthetic fibers (see also p. 93). 





Beaunit Mills (New York)—parent company of rayon producers 
American Bemberg and North American Rayon—plans to start construc- 
tion of a 10-million-lbs./year polymer staple fiber plant in Puerto Rico. 
Beaunit will buy resin—said to be a new type now in pilot production— 
from a U. S. concern. Construction of the plant will begin in about two 
months; the unit is due onstream in June 59. 


Latest earnings statements are sobering. 





Olin Mathieson reports °57 sales totaled $592.9 million, down 
less than 1% from those in ’56. Net income, however, dropped nearly 20%, 
to $36.4 million. 


Commercial Solvents actually lost money in the fourth quarter, 
and this pulled its 12-month net down to $1.5 million, off 51% from that 
of ’56. Sales, on the other hand, were up more than 5%, to $65.9 million. 


Minesota Mining & Mfg., bucking the trend, posted gains in 
both sales and earnings. Sales: $370.1 million, up 12%. After-tax net: 
$39.4 million, up 2.6%. 


Victor Chemical boosted sales for the year to $52.2 million, 
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4% higher than in ’56. Earnings hit $3.7 million, about the same as in the 
previous year. 


American Potash & Chemical posted sales of $42.8 million, up 
2.6%. Earnings, though, skidded to $4.7 million, about 8% less than 
the record profit level in ’56. 


Against this background of faltering profits, reciprocal trade again 
draws the attention of chemical industry spokesmen. Several will expound 
their views in the battle over extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 





Appearing before the House Ways & Means Committee during 
the hearings that run to March 19 will be Earl McClintock, executive vice- 
president, Sterling Drug; J. D. Fennebresque, executive vice-president, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp.; Richard Hansen, representing Man- 
ufacturing Chemists’ Assn. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Assn. will also select a representative. 


Their testimony is expected to have considerable impact on the 
committee’s recommendations concerning the Administration-backed bill 
for limited tariff-cutting, inasmuch as the chemical industry is conceded 
to have a key role in defense production and to be particularly vulnerable 
to foreign competition. 

* 

Reciprocal trade aside, U.S. chemical firms are increasing 

their stake in overseas markets. 





Standard Oil of California has just created a new sales concern, 
California Chemical International Inc., to take over the growing export 
business of its manufacturing subsidiary, Oronite Chemical. The new 
unit will be headquartered in San Francisco, with branch offices in 
Geneva, Switzerland and Panama City. 


And in 3M’s annual report out this week (see above), it’s stated 
that the St. Paul company’s international sales rose by more than 22% 
last year to $66 million. Only five years ago, the total was less than 
$20 million. 


Crown Zellerbach, seeking to avoid following an FTC order 
that CZ give up its ownership of St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. (CW, Jan. 
11, p. 22), has filed a petition asking the courts to set aside the order. CZ 
attorneys assert that testimony by FTC’s economists was based on a 
survey report that was “biased, incorrect, unreliable and inadmissable.” 





For the chemical industries, there’s optimism concerning the 
near future as well as the next 17 years (p. 35). Says the Commerce 
Dept.’s Business & Defense Services Administration: Though business 
is sagging during their first quarter, “1958 as a whole is expected to be 
at least as good as 1957” for makers of chemicals and allied products. 
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when you say sodium... 


You're talking about one of the earth's most abundant 
and most useful elements. 

For commercial sodium, however, we suggest you 
call on us. As the world’s largest producer, we can 
supply this versatile metal in large or small quantities 
... When and where you want it...and in whatever 
form you need it. 

We'll deliver bricks of 1. 24%, 5, 12 or 24 Ibs. in any 
quantity. We can also supply micro-metallic, filtered 
sodium, argon or nitrogen blanketed. cast solid in 420 





100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. * CHICAGO « TULSA » LOS ANGELES 


ETHYL. 


SO — ETHYL — 
CORPORATION 


' 
ETHYL CORPORATION 
| 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
| Please send booklet NAME 
| “Handling FIRM 
| Ethyl Sodium” 
ADDRESS 
| Please have 
| Engineer call CITY 
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lb. drums and 80.000 Ib. tank cars. In addition, custom 
tailored dispersions for pilot plant or experimental 
use are available. 

Perhaps this versatile, hard-working element can 
increase the speed, lower the cost, increase the y ield of 
your process. 

Send for our booklet, ‘Handling Ethyl Sodium.’ Or 
one of our Chemical Engineers will be glad to call and 
discuss various applications at first hand. The coupon 
below brings either or both. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


nds 





Know How 
Gives properties, forms 
Tells how to store, 
transport, clean equip- 
ment. Valuable guide 


| 

| 

! 

24 Pages of Sodium | 
| 

l 

STATE and reference 
“ 











The lighter side of paint . 


pa pf {ur tina KE it 
metim r than our painter s jop Of trying to matcn miulady s Dig Diu yes. 
trade sales color systems that need unvarying white bases, and for other produ 
such as industrial tints) that need lightness of color plus hiding and 1 \NOX* 
white pigments will lighten the burden of your pigmentati k In fa i 
the ber choice in titanium dioxide for anything that r wi t—pa 
rubl a plasti paper or cerami Tita Pigment Corporat Broa 
I 6, N.Y and wareho r al cit 
5719-A 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


*TITANOX is a registered trademark for the full line of titanium pigments offered by Titanium Pigment Corporation. 
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GROWTH POTENTIALS _ 
in Chemical Process Industries, 


1957 to 1975 
(Base: 1957 equals 100) 


Source: McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics. 


1957 


Population 





1975 


Fast Growth Flavors 17-Year Outlook 


The small but solid gains made 
by chemical process industries last 
year (table, p. 36) are a stepping 
stone to advances—unmatched in 
general industry —that loom for the 
CPI in the coming 17 years (chart, 
above). That’s the import of data dis- 
closed last week. 

Preliminary figures compiled by 
federal agencies depict 1957 as 
“topping-out” or  leveling-off year 


for the CPI. The gains made in ‘57 are 


substantial; they when 
compared with the outstanding rec- 


suffer only 


ords of *56: sales up only 1.8% 
pared with the 6.4% 


, com- 
rise in the pre- 
vious year; production up only one 
point, compared with the nearly seven- 
point climb on the Federal Reserve 
Board index from ‘55 to 56 

Pickup Predicted: The slowness of 
‘57 is a marked contrast with what 
the McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 


sees in the way of potential for 


industrial growth between now and 
"75 (CW Business Newsletter, March 
1). Much faster growth 


in certain favored product lines is 


particularly 


in store, assuming that these three 
established trends will continue: 

e U.S. population will rise more 
than 1.5%/year 

e Gross national product wi 
more than 3%/yeat 

e Continually improved technology 

stemming from ever larger research 
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PRODUCTION SALES 





INVENTORIES 


1957: BIG YEAR FOR SMALL GAINS 


Year-end Year-en 


EMPLOYMENT 





d 








1955 1956 1957* 1955 1956 1957 1955 1956 1957 1955 1956 1957 
ALL MANUFACTURING 140 144 145 316.1 332.5 340.6 46.6 52.5 53.7 13,473 13,350 12,477 
CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES: 
Chemicals and 
allied products 167. 177——s«184 21.4 22.8 23.4 32 36 39 556 547 525 
Products of 
petroleum and coal 135 141 «+141 30.2 32.2 349 28 3.2 3.6 172, +174 ~~ «+169 
Paper and 
allied products 152. 159 158 9.9 10.7 108 1.1 14 «1.4 465 472 466 
Rubber Products 143 133 135 57 56 58 2 3 143] 227. «216 = 207 
Nonferrous metals 
(primary ) 143. 144137 86 96 81) 13 15) (1.6% 53 57~—Sts«‘SSd 
Stone, clay and 
glass products 149 158 155 87.60 90 CBS se 2 i 470 465 436 
Stone and 
earth minerals; 130 141 142 (Not available) (Not available) 94 99 98 
Production: Federal Reserve Board index of physical volume of production; 1947-49 average equals 100 
Sales: U.S. Dept. of Commerce compilations, in billion dollars 
Inventories: U.S. Dept. of Commerce and Securities & Exchange Commission compilations, in billion dollars 
Prices: U.S. Dept. of Labor wholesale commodity price indexes; 1947-49 average equals 100. Two industry definitions are different Petroleum and its prod 
instead of ‘“‘Products of petroleum and coal’; and ‘Nonmetallic minerals, structural’’ instead of ‘‘Stone, clay and glass products 
Employment: U.S. Dept. of Labor compilations; numbers of production and maintenance workers, in thousands 
*Preliminary. **Estimated. tIncludes mining of lime, salt, sulfur, phosphate rock, bauxite, potash, etc. ¢Sept. 'S7 instead of Dec. '57 
programs—will keep productivity research programs, it’s probable that by government, universities and 
rising about 2.5%/year. the number and market potential of foundations) have grown from _ less 
The McGraw-Hill study makes new products will increase each year; than $1 billion in ’42 to more than $10 
these additional assumptions: but, even by °60, the impact of new billion in °57 and “could easily reach 
e “That we will be spared the products will be considerable. $15 billion” by 60. Sparked by such 
total destruction that would result What proportion of *60 sales will research spending, some _ industries 
from a war with ballistic missiles be accounted for by products that have grown enormously in the past 


carrying hydrogen-bomb warheads.” 
e That industry will not encounter 
any crippling shortages of basic re- 
sources over the next two decades. 
e That the political climate will 


remain favorable to private enter- 
prise. 
e That progress in the peaceful 


conquest of space will have its first 
effects on the general economy by the 
early ’70s. 

New Products’ Potential: New 
products are expected to account for 
much of the growth in the chemical 
process industries. With expanding 
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were not yet in production before 
°57? =Outlook: all manufacturing, 
10%; chemicals and allied products, 
16%; pulp and paper, 9%; stone, clay 
and glass products, 8%; rubber prod- 
ucts, 5%; nonferrous metals, 5%; 
petroleum refining and _ petrochem- 
2%. 

In backing up these forecasts, the 
McGraw-Hill economists point to 
records of the past few years: indus- 
trial research expenditures per year 
nearly doubled from $3.7 billion in 
°53 to $7.3 billion in °57; total re- 
search expenditures (including those 


icals, 


10 years: plastics, 175%; aluminum, 
200%. 

But they also point to some criteria 
that reflect the generally weaker busi- 
ness scene since last summer. Process 
industry inventories were up about 
742% from Dec. ’56 to Dec. °57; 
and employment veered downward. 
There had been a 0.3% dip in CPI 
employment of production and main- 
tenance workers in °56; but °57 saw 
a 3.9% dropoff. In each year, how- 
ever, process industry employment 
was notably more stable than the all- 
manufacturing average. 
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Year-end 

PRICES 
1955 1956 1957 
119.8 124.7 126.1 
106.6 108.3 110.6 
115.6 120.9 123.5 
123.6 128.0 131.0 
151.0 147.9 130.6 
155.8 149.6 130.6 
125.4 131.3 135717 


(Not available) 











Process Equipment Boom: Authors 
of the report conclude that “bright 
growth prospects for the oil and 
chemical industries indicate a large 
demand for chemical process equip- 
ment.” Makers of such equipment 
will also benefit from the trend to- 
ward greater utilization of by-prod- 
ucts and chemical wastes. 

The economists emphasize _ that 
there’s no guarantee that long-term 
growth potentials will be realized. 
Failure to do successful short-range 
planning, for example, can cripple a 
company’s chances, they state. But 
with technology advancing “at a 
speed that has not been matched in 
any country at any time,” it’s a fair 
guess that chemical process com- 
panies will have first crack at some of 
the “extraordinary potentials for 
growth” that the economists foresee. 
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At Issue: Atomic Profits 


Which steps of uranium processing 
should be made profitable to private 
industry—and how much so? These 
are the questions before the current 
hearings on the roles of government 
and industry in the U.S. atomic 
energy program. And private industry 
spokesmen are turning up on all sides 
of the controversy. 

Some industry witnesses have been 


telling the Congressional Joint Com- 


mittee on Atomic Energy that their 
companies can’t continue their nu- 
clear activities without more federal 
help; others say that governmental 
subsidies can now be cut—or even 
eliminated. 

Michael Michaelis—senior atomic 
energy consultant for Arthur D. Little, 
Inc.—came to the committee with a 
suggestion of higher subsidies now as 
a means of reaching a point at which 
the atomic energy industry could be 
self-sustaining. Blaming high uranium 
costs for lack of progress in atomic 
power, Michaelis called for the U.S. 
government to guarantee a low price 
on nuclear fuel. 

Temporary Drop in Incentive: But, 
Michaelis conceded that by lowering 
nuclear fuel costs to electric utilities, 
the government would temporarily 
remove any profit incentive for in- 
dustry to enter the government-op- 
erated segments of the fuel business. 

That’s relatively unimportant, he 
says, because limited commercial de- 
mand for nuclear fuel now provides 
an inadequate incentive anyway. 
“And, it will be more than offset by 
the increased demand for fuel services 
created by the accelerated reactor 
program.” As the demand grows, 
industry will enter the fuel business on 
a realistic, privately financed basis. 
The government can then withdraw. 

Another proposal aimed at increas- 
ing the demand for nuclear materials 
comes from Vice-President Chauncey 
Starr, of North American Aviation. 
He, too, advocates governmental sub- 
sidies to lower the price of reactor 
fuels. 

Suggesting that U.S. policy and 
prestige would be furthered by spur- 
ring atomic power development 
abroad, he proposes that foreign com- 
panies be allowed to buy nuclear 
equipment here at prices they would 
pay for conventional power units, with 





the U.S. government making up the 
difference. 

Sell Only the Heat: Under Starr’s 
plan, the U.S. would provide fuel ele- 
ments for those plants, retaining 
ownership of the fuel but selling the 
heat produced at conventional 
energy prices. Total cost: $160 mil- 
lion over a 10-year period. 

President Lee Davenport, of Syl- 
vania-Corning Nuclear Corp., offers a 
plan for a new “partnership” between 
government and industry, with a 
minimum of government control. He 
deplores what he calls “a marked im- 
balance” between the number of com- 
panies in the nuclear field and the 
business available. This situation, he 
charges, “has developed a_buyer’s 
market so strong that unwise and un- 
economic commitments are widely 
accepted in our industry.” 

Consequently, he adds, “an increas- 
ing number of responsible firms have 
already terminated or announced their 
intention to terminate their nuclear 
activities. This has created, and will 
continue to foster. an unhealthy base 
for our industry.” 

Davenport’s recommendations: 

e An integrated plan to develop 
nuclear power “economically competi- 
tive with other sources of power.” 

e Construction of five to 10 nuclear 
reactors in the U.S. within five vears. 

e Five-year (or less) depreciation 
on nuclear plants authorized by 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


Michaelis: It's toe soon to encourage 
private nuclear fuel production. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Aerojet's Kimball: Relying on chemi- 
cals for more nonmilitary sales. 


Top-Heavy on Defense 


Aerojet-General Corp. (Azusa, 
Calif.) is looking forward to record 
°58 profits and even bigger percentage 
gains later on. And for these advances, 
it is relying more and more on its 
chemical interests. 

That’s the outlook sketched by com- 
pany President Dan Kimball at last 
week’s meeting of the New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts. Kimball 
told the Wall Street group that °58 
sales would top $180 million, with 
profits in the $4.2-million to $4.3- 
million range—compared with last 
year’s figures of $161 million and 
$3.8 million. 

The firm now has 250 government 
contracts covering 500 projects—most 
of them on research and development 
of rocket engines, fuels and compo- 
nents. But the aim, says Kimball, is to 
get more industrial customers. In °56 
government work accounted for 94% 
of sales; in °57, 88%. 

Some of the nonmilitary products 
Aerojet will push are infrared refrac- 
tors and reflectors, structural plastics 
and—on a production line basis— 
small nuclear reactors for universi- 
ties and hospitals. 

Also on tap for this year: a 10-for-1 
stock split, sometime in April. But 
there’s to be no change in the no- 
dividend policy. For the next two or 
three years, Kimball says, profits will 
be put back into the business for 
working capital and expansion fund. 
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Easing Up on Wages 


The bargaining policy committee of 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
Union (AFL-CIO) made its ’58 objec- 
tives clear last week. It’s advising 
OCAW locals to concentrate on job 
security and union security in this 
year’s negotiations. 

Wage recommendations coming out 
of the committee’s Denver meeting are 
relatively moderate, considering that 
OCAW’s usual policy has been to open 
bargaining by stating a large “asking 
price.” This year, OCAW locals are 
being told to seek a wage increase in 
two parts: 

e An increase equal to the rise in 
cost-of-living since the 
previous wage increase. 

e An increase of 3.5% / year, which 
OCAW figures is the rate of increase 
in productivity in the entire US. 
economy. 

To mitigate layoff hardships and to 
bolster the status of local unions, the 
committee is urging affiliates: 

e To seek two-year or three-year 
contracts, rather than one-year agree- 
ments. 


local’s last 


e To get provisions for “substan- 
tial” severance allowances. 

e To obtain in each new contract 
a clause requiring an employer to 
notify the union four months in ad- 
vance of any proposed large-scale lay- 
off, and permitting the union to reopen 
the contract for bargaining on wages 
and hours following such notice. 

Though the committee’s recommen- 
dations are described as “mandatory” 
for OCAW’s petroleum locals, they 
are optional for its other affiliates. 

Anxious Moment: While OCAW 
was drawing up this new bargaining 
program, a nonchemical union was 
causing some anxiety among chemical 
producers in Ohio and West Virginia. 
Utility Workers Union of America 
(AFL-CIO) launched a strike at the 
Ohio Valley Electric Corp.’s Kyger 
Creek station (which supplies power 
to the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
gaseous diffusion plant near Ports- 
mouth, O.) and threatened to call 
“sympathy strikes” at generating sta- 
tions of OVEC’s 15 sponsoring com- 
panies. 

But it appears that—for the present, 
at least—there’ll be no reduction in 
available electric power to chemical 
plants in the Ohio River and Kanawha 
River valleys. 





WIDE WORLD 


Argentina's Frondizi: For chemical 


industry, a favored status. 


‘Hands Off Chemicals 


U.S. chemical and pharmaceutical 
firms—which led the hesitant return 
of foreign capital to Argentina after 
dictator Juan Peron’s ouster in *“55— 
may have less cause for concern than 
other industries, in the wake of last 
week’s election. 

Generally, consensus among busi- 
nessmen is that U.S. interests in that 
country took a body blow as some 8 
million Argentines went to the polls 
Feb. 23 and elected Peron-backed 
Arturo Frondizi president. But Fron- 
dizi feels that chemicals are one in- 
dustry better left to private enterprise. 

The candidate of the “leftist” In- 
transigent Radical Party swept into 
office on a platform of ultranational- 
ism and anti-imperialism, propelled by 
a block of 1.5 million Peronist votes 
and minor Communist support. 

Frondizi has pledged himself to 
state ownership of basic industries. 
While he “welcomes” foreign capital, 
he insists on strict—but still unde- 
fined—controls. 

In quick reaction to the lawyer- 
politician’s victory, the peso’s artifi- 
cially propped value dropped from 
37.5 to 40.5/dollar. 

When he takes office May 1, Fron- 
dizi will face a storm of demands from 
his supporters, and a sea of problems 
that include general strikes, unem- 
ployment, inflation and a mounting 
trade deficit. His election commit- 
ments won't make his job easier. 
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FOREIGN 


Chemicals/Australia: Monsanto Chemicals (Aus- 
tralia) Ltd. will buy two subsidiaries of Drug Houses 
of Australia (Melbourne). The subsidiaries are Beetle 
Elliott Pty., Ltd., producer of phenolic, urea and mel- 
amine molding powders, polyvinyl acetate emulsions, 
and other plastic materials; and D.H.A. (Chemicals), 
which produces sulfuric acid, inorganic salts and agri- 
cultural chemicals. Principal shareholders of Monsanto 
Chemicals (Australia) are Monsanto Chemicals Ltd. 
(England) and Monsanto Chemical Co. (St. Louis). 

+ 

Chemicals/Czechoslovakia: Czechoslovakia expects 
to boost chemical production 9.3% this year, com- 
pared with a planned 8% increase for total industrial 
output. In °57, the Czechs turned out 74,000 tons of 
nitrogenous fertilizer, 110,000 tons of phosphate fer- 
tilizer, and 445,000 tons of hydrochloric acid. Produc- 
tion of engine fuels increased 32%. 

By 1970, Czechoslovakia plans to build 10 atomic 
power stations with a total capacity of 5,000 mega- 
watts. Construction of the first station is slated to start 
during the second half of this year. 

e 

Petrochemicals /France: Esso Standard Societe 
Anonyme Francaise will expand refining and petro- 
chemical facilities at its Port Jerome (France) refinery. 
New units include a detergent alkylate plant, a plant 
for ethylene, butadiene and other raw materials, and 
a lubricating oils plant. Propane dewaxing expansion is 
also planned. The plant will be designed and built by 
Foster Wheeler. 


COMPANIES 


Monsanto Chemical Co. (St. Louis) has purchased 
the physical assets of Filtered Rosin Products, Inc. 
(Baxley, Ga.). Included are plants at Baxley, Douglas 
and Alamo (all in Georgia) for gum collection and gum 
rosin, turpentine, and paper size production. The 
Georgia firm had been manufacturing fortified rosin 
for Monsanto. Now, it will form a separate Monsanto 
unit. New name: Filtered Rosin Co. 

With Emery Industries, Inc. (Cincinnati), Monsanto 
is building a $4-million tall-oil fractionation plant at 
Nitro, W.Va. 


Tin: The Wah Chang Corp. (New York) is getting 
ready to start smelting tin at the only tin smelter in 
the U.S., the 20,000-tons/year plant in Texas City. 
The firm purchased the $13-million smelting plant 
from the government in °57 for $1.35 million. This 
month, a trial shipment of tin ore will arrive at the 
plant from Indonesia. The U.S. consumes about 60,- 
000 tons of primary tin a year; two-thirds of this now 
comes from Malaya. 
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Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. will call in all-@g 
standing convertible preferred stock and two subé 
nate debenture issues. The firm plans to finanee, 
refund with a new 40-million issue of convertibleé@up 
ordinate debentures. The issues were originally offered 
by Mathieson Chemical Corp. in *51 and °52, before 
the merger with Olin Industries in °54. Now, Olin 
Mathieson finds the restrictive covenants, particularly 
on funded debt limitations, “unrealistic” for a firm of 
its present size. 






e 

Lawter Chemicals, Inc. (Chicago), has acquired 
Krumbhaar Chemicals, Inc. (S. Kearny, N.J.). Lawter 
makes alkyd resins, printing ink vehicles, and fluores- 
cent products. The Krumbhaar purchase will add to 
its line synthetic resins and phenolics. Krumbhaar 
will continue to operate under its present name. 

e 

Universal Oil Products Co. securities—which are the 
major asset in the American Chemical Society’s Pe- 
troleum Research Fund—are one step closer toward 
being sold. A revised plan for offering the $50 million 
worth of stocks and notes was approved last week by 
a New York supreme court referee. Guaranty Trust 
Co.—as trustee for the fund—has been seeking per- 
mission to sell the UOP stock in order to diversify the 
fund’s portfolio. 

The revised petition provided that not more than 2% 
of the stock will be sold to any individual other than 
institutional investors. 








EXPANSION 


Rocket Fuels: Thiokol Chemical Co. is planning to 
expand its Brigham City, Utah, solid-fuel engine plant 
25%. The addition will cost $750,000 to $1 million. 

e 

Aromatics: The Texas Co. will add a 7,500-bbls. /- 
day Udex unit to its Wilmington, Calif., refinery. Con- 
struction will start in May, is slated for completion in 
Feb, °59. 

e 

Glass Fiber: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has broken 
ground for a 25-million-lbs./year glass-fiber yarn plant 
near Shelby, N.C. PPG hopes to have the first two 
of 16 glass furnaces in production by spring of °59, 
have the rest operating in another 18 months. 

e 

Pulp & Paper: The Boise Cascade Corp. (Boise, 
Idaho) will build a pulp- and papermill at Wallula, 
Wash. Estimated cost: $15 million. The plant will 
supply kraft pulp for a container plant already under 
construction. 

e 

Ink: The Howard Flint Ink Co. (Detroit) will 
establish a $250,000 printers’ ink plant in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Operations are expected to start this summer. 
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DYTOL M-83 DYTOL A-24 DYTOL B-35 DYTOL J-68 DYTOL L-79 DYTOL E-46 ©&— 
(octyl) (lauryl) e@ (lauryl) (lauryl) (laury!) (cety!-steary!) 
Octyl Cx 98.0% none none none none none 
Decy! Cin 2.0 1.5% 1.5% 10% none none 
Laury! Cio none 71.0 60.0 82.0 98.0% none 
: Myristy! Ci, ne 27.0 25.0 17.0 2.0 1.2% 

Cetyl Cig none 0.5 13.0 none none 34.0 

Steary! Cis none none 0.5 none none 64.8 

L Typical alcohol compositions os determined by fractional distillation Dy, 





A Wide Range of DY TOL Fatty Alcohols 


IF YOU MAKE: the important advantages of high quality, dependable 


® quaternary ammonium e cosmetic additives availability, and flexibility in the composiuion of the 
compounds e emulsifiers and detergents various fatty alcohols from Cx to ¢ 
e polymerization regulators e textile finishing and ie oh : , 
eres 3 gu : g For information on the grades and properties of DyTor 
e lubricating oil additives softening agents 


alcohols, write today to Department SP 
—there is a Dytou alcohol that will improve your ee eee Oe ee ee PRO 


1 ark, f 1 and in pr cipal foreren countries. 
product. The Rohm & Haas Dytor family includes an 


octyl alcohol, a cetyl-stearyl alcohol and four others offer- Chemicals for Industry 


ROHM & HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


ing a broad range in lauryl content to suit your need. 


Dyro. fatty alcohols undergo typical alcohol reactions 
—they may be ethoxylated, sulfated, esterified, halo- 
genated and dehydrated. They may be oxidized to 
aldehydes and carboxylic acid. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
pracp 6 





Rohm & Haas’ fatty alcohols provide their users with 
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Kesults of AEC’s first underground blast by a small atomic bomb 





gives officials of that agency high hopes for a variety of revolutionary pea 


time uses. They say they will be able to put the devastating blasts to « 


eaking up underground formations for oil or mining companies 


producing steam in remote areas, for speeding excavations for har! 


anals 


AEC Commissioner Libby wonders what chemical reacts 


night be produced if such a blast were set off in a vein of coal o1 
Libby admits no one knows the answer yet, but he thinks it might pr 
possible to gasify coal or shale and produce a variety of chemical react 
blast 1s made 


depending on the type of formation in which the 


Already-confirmed experience with a mountain-shaking blas 


made last September indicates another shot can be tried soon, say for oi 
The first test—dubbed Ranier—was a joint 


\EC-Pentagon project designed primarily to determine whether A-bor 


recovery or harbor dredging 


tests could be conducted underground, thus avoiding many of the 


that stem from dangerous atomic fallout 


[he 1.7-kiloton bomb blast, 800-ft. below the surface of 


Nevada mesa, crushed 400,000 tons of rock in an area 130 ft 
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nstant. When the bubble coll 
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V aporize ~d roc k 


JO. tons of radioactive rock 
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Stock price index of 11 chemical companies (Standard 
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boric acid 


and 
boron 
compounds 


Stauffer has become a major source of supply for these basic Boron 
chemicals. Purity meets the highest standards; granulations meet the 
widest range of needs. 
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Boron Trichloride is the starting point of high-energy fuels for 
rockets; it is used in making the newer highly heat-resistant resins; it 
contributes to the ultra-speed of modern planes while it solves some of 
the thermal problems generated by high-speed flight. Boron Trichloride 
is also an important source of elemental boron, contributing unique 
values to nuclear reactors of increasing efficiency and safety. 

3oron Trichloride and Boron Oxide — also chlorides of Antimony, 
Aluminum, Silicon, Titanium and Zirconium — are available in truck- 
loads or carloads. We can meet your specifications and delivery schedules. 

Borax is available as decahydrate, pentahydrate, Borax glass and 
Anhydrous Borax (West End brands) and as Borie Acid. Available in 
unlimited quantities from Akron, Chicago, No. Portland, Ore., San 
Francisco and West End, Calif. 

Stauffer’s Research Staff has done extensive research in metallic 
chlorides and welcomes inquiries. A catalog of Stauffer’s Boron Prod- 
ucts...also a new brochure on Metallic Chlorides are available on request. 


Stauffer Means Service 
STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. » 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 
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Davison teams metal, chemical and ceramic processing areas (background, I. to r.) in fuel element plant. 


Industry Builds an Integrated A-Fuel Plant 


At Erwin, Tenn., in the foothills of 
the Great Smoky Mountains, Davi- 
son Chemical Co. (Baltimore, Md.) 
this week unveils its newly completed 
nuclear reactor feed materials plant. 

The first completely integrated 
nuclear fuel plant constructed by 
private industry, it features processing 
flexibility sufficient to produce all of 
the thorium and uranium products re- 
quired by the budding commercial 
nuclear power industry. 

By offering several materials that 
were previously available only from 
AEC, Davison is narrowing the gap 
between primary producers of thorium 
and uranium raw materials and the 
ultimate industrial consumers. In addi- 
tion, the company will take on another 
long-awaited service—the commercial 
reprocessing of fuel fabricators’ scrap. 

Commercial Versatility: Despite the 
modest proportions of the Erwin plant, 
which represents an investment of 
nearly $2 million, its three processing 
areas are equipped to perform nearly 
all feed material functions. Processes 
employed by Davison are based on 
conventional techniques, all of which 
received extensive 
AEC facilities. 

Because the commercial nuclear in- 
dustry is still, for the most part, in 


development in 
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the research and development stage, 
Davison has geared its feed materials 
operations to handle the widest 
possible variety of product demands. 
As a result of this planned flexibility, 
the plant can turn out both natural and 
enriched uranium uranium 
tetrafluoride, the metal and its alloys; 
thorium in the form of oxides, nitrate, 
metals and alloys; and mixed thorium- 
uranium oxide ceramic fuels. 
Processing know-how is supplied by 
an experienced management team 
headed by General Manager T. C 
Runion, who has spent 12 years in de- 
velopment and production in the atom- 
ic energy field. And to keep its new 
operation abreast of the fast-moving 


oxides, 


developments in the nuclear industry, 
Davison can call upon all the facilities 
of its corporate parent, W. R. Grace 
& Co. 

Process Line-up: Uranium raw 
materials received at Erwin can be 
processed by several routes. The pre- 
ferred method of producing natural 
or low-enriched uranium metal from 
uranium hexafluoride is by the dry 
process employed in the metals build- 
ing. 

The hexafluoride as supplied in the 
desired enrichment from the Oak 
Ridge gaseous diffusion plant is re- 


duced by hydrogen at 1200 F to pro- 
duce “green salt” (UF:). The by- 
product hydrogen fluoride is presently 
precipitated and discharged as waste; 
it may later be recovered for reuse 
Green salt is reduced to metal by 
reduction with magnesium or calcium 


Vacuum furnace turns out ingots. 











; 
4 


Uranium hexafluoride reduction (left) 


metal in sealed, induction-heated 
The resulting “biscuits” are 


then cast into 


“bombs.” 


| 


uranium ingot by 
vacuum-induction — or 
melting. The impurity-laden outer 


skin of the ingots is machined off 


VaCuum-alre 


Green salt may also be reacted with 
steam to make 
(UO2z). 


Wet Processing: In the chemical 


uranium dioxide 





yields tetrafluoride for reduction to metal (right). 


building, hexafluoride is converted into ate, 


the dioxide by the ammonium diuran 
ate (ADU) process.* This method starts gen reduction of tl 


by reacting UFs with water or steam Verts it into the dio 


which is then decomposed 


r 
black oxide (U:Oxs) by heating. Hydro- 


black oxide con- 


cide (LO ised 


to produce uranyl fluoride in solution ceramic fuels. The process by which 

or in powder form. Subsequent treat- the oxide is made determines the 
ment with ammonia yields the diuran- characteristics of the cermet 

Intermediate- and _high-enrichec 

uranium will be handled by the batch 


ADU method since criticality limits 
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In chemical building, concentrates are digested (left), solvent-extracted in pulsed columns (right). 
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WHAT IT IS... 
WHAT IT DOES 


Phytic Acid, the hexaphosphoric acid 
ester of inositol, is a relatively strong 
acid composed of twelve acidic hydro- 
gen groups. Its proposed structural 
formula, shown above, indicates a wide 
range of applications in a number of 
different fields. 

Available for the first time in com- 
mercial quantities, Phytic Acid’s indi- 
cated applications are: 
® Chelating or sequestering heavy metals. 
® Facilitating plating, improving adhesion 

properties of metal for application of 

protective coatings. 

Inhibits rusting, improves appearance of 

metal closures on glass-packed foods. 

As an excellent starting material for cer- 

tain pharmaceutical derivatives. 

In photographic emulsions, for low fog- 

ging qualities, yet increased sensitivity. 

As an additive to various types of paints 

and coatings to inhibit corrosion, im- 

prove color, promote better adhesion to 

metal surfaces. 

It may be useful in detergent applica- 

tions. 

Perhaps Phytic Acid will fit in with 
your current research plans. For 
free sample, technical data-sheet and 
an 80 page BIBLIOGRAPHY on 
PHYTIN and INOSITOL—vwrite to: 


co) 


Py ¥ iy 


Nosy», 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
Chemical Department 
@ Decatur, Illinois 


Branch Offices: Atlanta « Boston + Chicago + Cleveland - 
New York + 


Kansas City 
Philadelphia « San Francisco + St. Louis 





ENGINEERING 


Dust-tight hoods assure safe handling of oxides, ceramics. 


quantities of material in process to 
laboratory-scale equipment (maximum 
permitted solution volume is 1 liter). 

Largest equipment in the chemical 
building is the digestion and solvent 
extraction system used for the extrac- 
tion and purification of thorium con- 
centrates from Davison’s Curtis Bay, 
Md., plant (CW, July 14, ’56, p. 68). 
This concentrate is first digested in 
nitric acid, then solvent-extracted in 
four 6-in.-diameter, 40-ft.-tall pulsed 
columns (two columns for extraction, 
two for stripping thorium out of the 
solvent). Purified thorium is precipitat- 
ed with oxalic acid; the oxalate is 
fired to produce thorium oxide for use 
in ceramic fuels, or for reduction to 
thorium metal. 

Existing solvent extraction equip- 
ment will also be used for low-enrich- 
ed uranium scrap recovery. To handle 
high-enriched scrap, Davison will in- 


stall three 2-in.-diameter pulsed col- 
umns that meet criticality standards 

Blending, pelletizing and sintering 
of thorium and uranium oxides is done 
in the building. Finished 
products are shipped in bulk to fuel 


ceramics 


fabricators or, as Davison is currently 
doing for one customer, loaded and 
sealed in fuel element tubes provided 
by the fabricator. Shipping containers 
are specially designed to insure safe 
handling, to prevent inadvertent ar- 
rangement of a critical mass. 

Custom Business: Capacity of the 
Erwin plant, says Runion, is enough to 
handle three- 
quarters of the available commercial 
nuclear fuel business. But even at full 
capacity, the plant will need all the 
flexibility it can muster to custom- 
make feed 
specifications of all potential commer- 
cial users. 


about two-thirds to 


materials to the varied 


Assembled fuel elements are shipped in ‘birdcage’ containers. 
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can with CROWN Spra-tainers 


whatever you can... call on 
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For sunburn remedies or pressurized antiseptics—for literally 

hundreds of medicinals such as lotions, antibiotics, and in- 

halants—can with CROWN, the only source for Spra-tainers 
. . seamless or fabricated. 


As the originator of Spra-tainer, the disposable aerosol con- 
tainers, CROWN produces more pressure cans than any other 
company. When you call on CROWN leadership and experience, 
you get packaging ideas that make old or new products pay 
off at retail levels. 


Write for your copy of CROWN’s new 3rd edition—‘“‘GUIDE 
TO PRESSURE PACKAGING.” Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Inc., Can Division, 9354 Ashton Road, Philadelphia 36, Pa. 





CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CLOSURES, CONTAINERS AND MACHINERY 

















PSE&G shoots electricity, steam across Jersey Meadows into Esso’s newly converted power system. 


Refinery Hookup Paces High-Voltage Trend 


Spanning the salt marshes of the New Jersey “Mead- 
ows” for three-quarters of a mile between Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas Co.’s new, near-complete Linden, 
N.J., power station and Esso Standard Oil Co.’s sprawl- 
ing Bayway refinery are four 6,300-ft. runs of steam 
pipeline (see drawing, above) and three high-voltage 
electric power lines. They are the arteries that supply 
power to the refinery, making possible a new kind of 
power conversion program that Esso says is as complete 
this week as any program of its type ever will be. 

The project: conversion of the refinery’s electrical 
system from a 6,900-volt to a 27,000-volt system. It 
makes Bayway the pacemaker of a general trend by 
industry toward use of higher-voltage electrical systems. 
Although some plants have converted to 13,800-v. 
systems, few have thought of going as high as 27,000. 

Outmoded System: The conversion to the higher- 
voltage system has taken about three years. But the 
necessity and the plans to convert were many years 
in the making. 

In addition to a general expansion, there has been 
a gradual shift from steam to electricity for the refin- 
ery’s rotary driving equipment—more than 4,000 
pumps, compressors, etc. This has resulted in the need 
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for greatly increased electrical capacity. 

The shift in type of power has been from steam 
drivers and stand-by equipment, first to electrical driv- 
ers with steam stand-bys, then to the present-day elec- 
trical drivers and stand-bys. It started before World 
War II with the improved reliability of electrically 
powered equipment. For example, at one time, steam 
reciprocating pumps were most reliable for moving 
heavy products. Then electric-driven centrifugals were 
improved to the point where they could do a better job. 

During the war, it was necessary to have alternate 
sources of power. But since the war, the pace of 
chane-over to electric-only equipment has been ac- 
celerated. Advantages: electrical drivers can provide 
more power and efficiency at lower cost, and main- 
tenance is simpler. 

When steam stand-by drivers are used, they must 
be turned over periodically to avoid freeze-up. Not so 
with electric motors. Actually, the biggest part of 
electrical maintenance is not electrical—it’s lubrication, 
Esso says. A common lubricant usually can be used. 
But with steam, several different lubricants are often 
needed. For example, the different temperature stages 
of steam turbines require different lubricants. 
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New Processing Equipment: Increased availability of 
electricity at the refinery is leading to use of new types 
of equipment. For example, Bayway’s new Powerform- 
er and alkylation units have been designed with some 
air coolers instead of water coolers. Thus, additional 
cooling water does not have to be pumped from the 
Arthur Kill (an arm of New York Bay that separates 
Staten Island from New Jersey). This also removes 
the salt water corrosion problem, and cuts the cost of 
energy. In addition, the over-all expense of the air 
cooler and its installation was less than that of a con- 
ventional heat exchanger. Another plus: the increased 
availability of electricity helps the adoption of auto- 
mated processing where it is essential. 

Tough Decision: Despite these gains, the decision 
to convert to a very high-voltage system was a tough 
one for the refinery management to make—particularly 
sO six years ago, when Esso’s consideration of 27,000 v. 
was almost without precedent. The 6,900-v. system 
had been in operation for many years. The easiest and 
cheapest thing to do would have been to add to it—the 
first part of a conversion is always uneconomical. But 
Esso realized that, eventually, adding to the old system 
would make it too cumbersome, uneconomical. 

The firm justified switching to the new higher-volt- 
age system by looking ahead, trying to determine the 
electrical requirements within a decade. 

Switching from 6,900 to 27,000 volts meant several 
extra advantages. There’s a need for fewer substations. 
Moreover, Bayway now gets the same amount of energy 
at higher voltage using smaller cable—so, losses are 
smaller. And with the new system, a 4,000-hp. metor 
can be started with less than 1% voltage drop for the 
20 seconds the motor takes to reach speed. 

But other factors had to be considered. For instance, 
switchgear for stepping the 27,000 v. down to the 2,300 
and 440 v., on which most of the equipment runs is 
not easy to obtain on short notice. In fact, equipment 
makers are still working on switchgear that can safely 
be placed indoors. Equipment for 13,800-v. systems, 
on the other hand, is much’ more common, can be 
placed indoors. Nevertheless, other Esso refineries that 
had already gone to 13,800-v. said the higher voltages 
would be desirable. 

Secondary System: For the conversion, a secondary 
selective feeder system had to be devised. When a 
power failure occurs, a switch must be made to dupli- 
cate equipment on stand-by. Rotating equipment, halted 
by the power failure, must be restarted. But starting 
load is so great that only about 40% of the motors can 
be accelerated. Esso had to decide at the outset what 
units to include in this 40. All unessential equipment 
had to be cut out until essential equipment had been 
accelerated. 


New Power Source: To handle the power load—Bay- 
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way’s consumption averages about 40,000 kw. /hour— 

a new power plant was required. Esso found the situa- 
tion of 20 years ago no longer pertained—it could buy 
electricity more economically than it could generate its 
own, as had -been the case then. 

Esso tied in with the Public Service Electric & Gas 
system about two years ago. To handle local needs, 
PSE&G has been putting up the adjacent Linden power 
station (which will add its remaining capacity to its 
public power distribution system). The first Linden 
generator went onstream last summer, the second in 
December, and the station is still abuilding. 

But a source of steam for process heat was required 
because Esso’s power plant was no longer being oper- 
ated. Process systems generate some heat of their own, 
have internal heat balances with accompanying waste- 
heat boilers. This heat is free, but it isn’t enough. 

Again, PSE&G provided the solution. About 400.- 
000 Ibs./hour of 750-psi. steam and 350,000 Ibs. / hour 
of 150-psi. steam are sent from the Linden station to 
Esso’s boiler house for transfer into the refinery steam 
distribution system. (This arrangement also makes 
PSE&G’s power plant operations more efficient.) 

Nothing New: Such a setup to buy both steam and 
electricity isn’t new. Du Pont’s giant Chambers Works 
is believed to be the first to have had such a setup; it 
has been linked with Atlantic City Electric Co.'s Deep- 
water station since 1930 for the two. Another Du Pont 
plant, the Repauno Works, near Gibbstown, N.J., has 
been tied in with ACE’s Greenwich station for steam, 
electricity and water pumping since 1952. 

Delaware Power & Light Co. and Tidewater Oil 
Co. have a similar arrangement at Delaware City. 

In the Esso-PSE&G setup, Esso buys electricity 
from PSE&G at regular rates, exchanges fuel oil for 
steam. Also, Esso supplies the Linden station witn 
treated water (which is further treated by PSE&G) in 
the amount equivalent to the steam condensate lost 
in the steam transfer. 

Flexibility: For Esso, the arrangement eliminates 
boiler maintenance costs and downtime problems. And 
it means greater flexibility because Bayway doesn’t have 
to worry about adding generators, boilers or steam 
lines to increase the capacity of its power system 
Besides these gains, there is probably a psychological 
advantage: the company has the dollars-and-cents 
figures on hand when it’s buying power, so there is 
an incentive to buy no more than necessary, says one 
of the refinery’s staff. 

Small plants could hardly justify such an arrange- 
ment. But the pattern for purchase of electricity and 
steam by large plants seems well established. And 
Esso is setting a high-voltage pace that may not be 
matched by most other chemical process industry 
members for some time to come. 
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Quality rust-inhibiting coatings plus two extra purchasing advantages 
make U.S. Steel today’s 


Dollar for dollar your products are 
protected better by U. S. Steel rust- 
inhibited drums. U. S. Steel chemically 
cleans these drums after they are made, 
then coats them with extra zinc phos- 
phate to give maximum protection. 
But... 

At the same time you are getting this 
maximum protection, you can capital 
ize on two purchasing advantages, 
which you get with all U.S. Steel drums 
and pails: 

1. Full, complete line. U. S. Steel offers 
the widest selection of steel shipping 
containers on the market. From 2'4-gal 
lon pails through 57-gallon drums-plus 


a complete line of stainless steel con 
tainers. This allows you to fill all your 
needs at one time, in one place, with 
absolute confidence 

2. Punctual deliveries. Seven convenient 
plants assure you of asmooth, even flow 
of containers. Your normal needs are 
filled without stops and starts, and you 
get quicker delivery on rush orders 
Maximum protection, simplified pur 
chasing, punctual deliveries: you get all 
these extras at no extra cost. Why not 
talk over your needs with the man from 
U. S. Steel? 

Factories in: Los Angele Calif. * Alameda 
Calif. * Port Arthur, Texas ¢ Chicago, Ill. « 
New Orleans, La. ¢ Sharon, Pa. ¢ Camden, N.J. 


best source for all your steel shipping containers 


Ordinary drum 
after 1 year 


U. S. Steel drum 
after 1 year 


PROOF OF U 


PROTECTION! 


Both these 55-gallon drums were weath- 
ered for 12 months. Rust appeared on the 
ordinary drum the first week. U.S. Steel 
rust-inhibited drum 
phate 


coated with zinc phos- 
shows no trace of rust whatever. 
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bial: 


Varian’s Emery Rogers (center) instructs East Indian scientist in new NMR spectrometer operation. 
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New Analyzer Reveals the ‘Unseeable’ 


Next month, at the International Science Exhibit at 
the Brussels world fair, the public will get its first look 
at an instrument that’s intended to show chemical 
structures never before observable. 

They'll be viewing a 60-megacycle high-resolution 
nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) spectrometer de- 
veloped by Varian Associates (Palo Alto, Calif.). It’s 
the most powerful version, to date, of a type of spectro- 
scopic instrument discovered in 1946 but only recently 
finding widespread use by researchers in the chemical 
process industries. 

NMR, which supplements rather than replaces X-ray, 
infrared or ultraviolet spectroscopy, is at about the 
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same stage of development as these other analytical 
tools were a decade or more ago. 

In NMR studies, compounds are identified by meas- 
uring the magnetism and spin of their atomic nuclei. 
It's done this way: The substance under investigation 
is placed between the poles of a magnet, is then sub- 
jected to low-power radio waves. Passing through the 
sample, the waves are altered. These changes are easily 
noted on an oscilloscope or recorder, and the resulting 
line pattern provides clues to the composition of the 
substance under study. (The same principle is used to 
study electron magnetic resonance. ) 

Emery Rogers (see photo), who is field engineering 
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24.830 successful 
installations ! 


EASTERN D-11 CENTRIFUGAL PUMP ; 
Why is the D-11 so successful among original equipment manufac- 
turers? Size and weight make it ideal. The D-11 is the smallest, close- 
coupled, single-stage centrifugal pump available with an induction 
type motor. Eighteen pounds of compact design (934” x 45%”) make 
it excel in industrial and process equipment, as well as laboratory 
service, and pilot plant operations. 


SPECIAL METALS 


A full selection of metals make the D-11 and other Eastern Centrif- 
ugal Pumps versatile performers. Available in 18-8 Type 303 and 
Type 316 Stainless Steel, Monel, Hastelloy “C’’, Cast Iron and Bronze, 
Eastern Pumps range from Yth to % H.P. with capacities up to 70 
G.P.M., pressures to 65 P.S.I. 


For complete specifications on all Eastern 
Centrifugal Pumps, request Bulletin ]20-P 







INDUSTRIES, INC. 


100 Skiff St., Hamden 14, Conn. 
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RESEARCH 


manager of Varian’s instrument divi 
sion, calls the new instrument a 
“technological triumph.” It greatly 
increases viewing power Over previous 
ly available 40-mc. instruments (which 
Varian has discontinued). Another 
plus: its cost is somewhat less than 
the $30,000-35,000 price of its 40-mc 
predecessors. 

Varian, incidentally, has little com 
petition, for the time being, in this 
field of instrumentation. Giant elec 








tronics firms such as General Electric 
and Westinghouse are not in the field 
Iwo U.S. competitors, Schlumberge: 
Well Surveying Corp. (Ridgefield, 
Conn.) and Nuclear Magnetic Corp. (a 
subsidiary of Perkin-Elmer), do not 
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Pollution Trackers 


Research toward the design of more 
effective air pollution and smog con 
trol equipment may be simplified and 
speeded by use of Stanford Research 
Institute’s two new particle-size an- 
alyzers. SRI’s Charles Lapple (above) 
sets up the analyzers; they may be used 
separately or together. They are de- 
signed to determine “effective size” of 
particle clusters in the atmosphere in 
terms of their rate of settling. The 
continuous gravity chamber (right), 
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yet offer a comparable instrument. 
Schlumberger, however, now makes 
a simplified, high-precision NMR 
analyzer (called Model 104) that is 
suitable for use by technicians in 
making routine moisture determina- 
tions, etc. European competition is 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


believed to be lagging Varian by two 
or three years. 

Plenty of Users: But there’s no 
dearth of researchers applying the 
techniques of NMR. Du Pont, Ameri- 
can Viscose, Olin Mathieson, Mon- 








santo, and many other CPI firms 
own NMR equipment and are do- 
ing research. Independent, govern- 
ment, academic and _ institutional 
researchers are also active in the NMR 











| BENZYL ALCOHOL, Tech. 
| BENZYL ALCOHOL, NF 
| 
| 
| 


aw 


BENZYL ALCOHOL, NF 
(photographic grade) 


| 


Benzol Products Company has served the pharmaceutical and 


chemical industries of the United States with American made prod- 


| 
: ucts for more than 30 years. Write today for complete catalogue. 
| Other fine chemicals produced by Benzol Products Co.: 
| Barbiturates: Aminoacetic Acid 
| Amobarbital Benzyl Cyanide 
l Pentobarbital 
| Phenobarbital Chlorbutanol 
: | Secobarbital Penicillin precursors 







| 
Take a New Tack | 
) can collect particle sizes 2 to 50 mic- | PRODUCTS 
rons in diameter, show the proportion 
of various sizes of particles. The cen- en ZO COM PANY 


trifugal analyzer (/eft) will produce 
analyses for particles down to 0.1 
micron. 

This data may lead to better in- 
sight into the basic mechanism in 
many fine-particle applications, may 
be applied to improved design of dust 
control equipment, to more effective 
use of pesticides. 







NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 


| 
237 SOUTH STREET 
| 
| 
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Check the niesntesneracal 





1. FAST, UNIFORM BLENDING Of all ingredients 
being mixed. Agitator action insures against ‘“‘dead spots” 
and stratification of materials whether dry mixes, 
pastes or high viscosity liquids. 


2. RUGGED, RIGID, TROUBLE-FREE construction 
makes DAY the standard of dependability. One piece 
cast frame assures absolute rigidity. Geared head motor 
drives agitators and can through roller chain and sprocket. 


3. GUARANTEED PRODUCT PROTECTION from 
grease and oil. No bearings or stuffing boxes in the 
product zone. 


4. QUICK, EASY REMOVAL OF AGITATORS from 
the batch. Counterbalanced head tilts easily by hand- 
wheel. Power tilting optional. 


5. A MODEL FOR EVERY NEED with single motion 
or twin motion mixing action, one or two speed motors, 
in working capacities from 3 to 125 gals. 


For full details, call in the Day 
field engineer in your area or 
write for Bulletin No. 500. 


Mixer shown above, top, is Day Twin Motion 
Pony Mixer, having twin spindles with counter- 
rotating, overlapping blades. Shown immediately 
below is Day Single Motion Mixer. Day hydraulic 
lift trucks, left, and extra interchangeable cans, 
will further speed your production. 


7e41.H. DAY a 


Division of The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
QUALITY MIXING, BLENDING, MILLING AND SIFTING MACHINES SINCE 1887 
4928 Beech Street, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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RESEARCH 


field. Now, Franklin Institute (Phila- 
delphia) is contemplating setting up an 
NMR research lab for government 
and industrial contract research. 

In general, NMR is particularly use- 
ful for determining moisture content, 
for nondestructive analysis of com- 
pounds (e.g., steroids) in cases where 
alternate methods are inadequate, for 
measurement of flow rates (without 
inserting a meter into the stream), 
and in basic research, such as studies 
of the cross-linking of polymers. 

Franklin Institute’s Nicholas Fu- 
schillo and other researchers have used 
NMR to elucidate the structure of 
polyethylene. The technique has also 
been used to advantage in determining 
the structure of phosphates and 
phosphorus-containing compounds in 
detergents. And it’s expected to be 
particularly helpful in research on 
alkaloids and steroids, possibly helping 
to turn up new drugs. One possibility: 
new light on disease, resulting from 
NMR studies of living organisms. 

So far, NMR _ researchers have 
merely sketched the outlines for future 
research in their field. (At a recent 
conference on NMR, sponsored by 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 
only 14 papers were given.) In years 
to come, NMR is expected to become 
a much more familiar—and useful 
research tool. 


EXPANSION 


e Parke, Davis & Co. (Detroit) is 
now constructing a $10-million medi- 
cal research lab in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
To be completed in 1960, the lab is 
part of P, D’s $40-million, 5-year ex- 
pansion program, will house 400 re- 
searchers. 

@ Hooker’ Electrochemical Co. 
(Niagara Falls, N.Y.) has turned the 
spade on its new $3.5-million research 
center at Grand Island, N.Y. When 
completed, the center will employ 200 
technical and administrative personnel. 

e Wesson Metal Corp. (Louisville) 
plans a $500,000 metals research lab, 
will enter the field of new-metals de- 
velopment for electronic and nuclear 
devices for missiles. 

e Standard Oil of New Jersey has 
created a new affiliate, the Jersey 
Production Research Co., will take 
over existing facilities of the Carter 
Research Laboratories in Tulsa, Okla. 
Jersey Production assumes the work 
that Carter previously did on a con- 
tract basis. 
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“Boy reports from city... Spencer service is wonderful 
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INEED NITRIC ACID?... 


You can be sure of getting fast, dependable nitric acid 
service when you contact Spencer Chemical Company. 

oon q 4 Spencer produces nitric acid in four specific gravities— 
| NITRIC acin | * f 
36°, 38°, 40°, and 42° Baumé. Get the complete 


Write for your free copy of Spencer Chemical 


facts by writing for Spencer’s new Nitric Acid Booklet. 
Company’s new 16-page Nitric Acid Booklet. 


A copy will be sent you without obligation. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Amenica’s Growing Name in Chemicale 






= SPENCER PRODUCTS: Ammonia (Commercial, Refrigeration and Metal Treating Grades) ®© Aqua Ammonia 
z e % Ammonium Nitrate Solution @ Synthetic Methanol @ Formaldehyde @ FREZALL (Spencer Dry Ice 
@ Liquid COz @ Cylinder Ammonia @ Nitric Acid @ ‘Brickaid’’ Brick Additive @ ‘‘Poly-Eth’’ Polyethylene 
@ Spencer Nylon @ “Mr. N’ Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer @ SPENSOL (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions 
GENERAL OFFICES: Dwight Blidg., Kansas City 5, Missouri 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City; First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, 
IHinois; Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia; Union Planters National Bank Bldg., Memphis, Tennessee 
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ADMINIGTRATIOR 


Trainees ‘wear two hats’ as they turn from shorthand classes to a stint in the chemical laboratory. 


Office Aides Try Technical Training 


In Pittsburgh last week, 70 secre- 
tarial students were mulling over what 
they learned of chemical processing 
and engineering in a visit to the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines Laboratory at nearby 
Bruceton. The trip was part of a 
training course specifically designed 
to technologically orient secretaries 
and office assistants. 

Considering the hue and cry about 
shortages of engineers and scientists, 
Pittsburgh’s Business Training College 

which does the teaching—figures its 
graduates can go a long way toward 
relieving busy technical people of 
routine, time-consuming administrative 
work. 

The 70 trainees who will graduate 
next June—men as well as women 
—will be BTC’s first 
large class. Already, demand appears 
to be swamping supply. Inquiries have 
been received about the course from 


take the course 


all over the world. Last year’s pilot 
class of three students is already at 
work. 


Typewriter to Test Tube: The two- 
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year course—just recently 
Junior College 


awarded 
accreditation—offers 
students the usual run of secretarial 
studies: shorthand, typing, spelling, 
dictation, and the like. In addition, 
they're 
physics, 


trained in pre-engineering 
work, 
technical mathematics, slide-rule in- 


including laboratory 
struction, inorganic and organic chem- 
istry, including laboratory work, blue- 
print reading and a survey course on 
current engineering literature. A thesis 
is required for graduation. 

Students, mostly just out of high 
school, qualify for entrance through 
stiff aptitude tests and personal inter- 
views. The school says that graduates 
can qualify for work in civil, mechani- 
cal, electrical, chemical, metallurgical, 
aeronautical and industrial — engi- 
neering. 

Of particular importance, BT 
feels, has been its development of a 
specialized scientific shorthand meth- 
od, supplementing regular shorthand, 
that enables stenographers to take 
difficult 


technical dictation rapidly. 


The school also gives students back- 
ground in statistical typing, engineer- 
ing terminology, and the transcription 
of engineering data. 

More than Secretary: BTC feels it’s 
a misnomer to call graduates merely 
secretaries or stenographers. BTC 
says that its students are qualified for 
further work at regular colleges or 
for immediate entrance into business 
and industry as valuable assistants to 
technical personnel. The school says 
its graduates may be employed also 
as engineering aides, drafting assist- 
ants and technical editorial assistants 
Also, BTC feels that its training would 
be valuable for many Defense Dept 
office personnel. 

Though 70 students will graduate 
this year—and are expected to be 
snapped up quickly 
graduates 


interest in the 
indicates that by term’s 
start next fall the course will have to 
be greatly expanded. And, says BTC, 
chemical process firms will likely be 
in the vanguard of those seeking per- 
sonnel. 
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SULPHUR belps to create Headline Products 


















A new concept in 





transform er 








insulation 





GAS INSTEAD OF OLUL... that is headline news! 


Sulphur Hexafluoride is a heavy, non-flammable gas and is both chemically and physiologically inert. These 
characteristics plus its high dielectric strength pin- pointed the heavy duty transformer field as a logical target. 
And so it turned out! 


SF6 instead of oil is now being used in high voltage transformers with the following advantages: 


® operations are much quieter ¢ lighter construction permissible 
® less restriction in location * lower maintenance 
« fire-proof and explosion-proof 


In SF6, the electrical and electronics industries are finding a very useful product providing both electrical 
insulation and cooling. As in so many ‘headline’ products serving industry, the element S is part of the chem- 
ical structure! 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


7S East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 


e@ Newgulf, Texas ® Spindletop, Texas 


Sulphur Producing Units ¢ moss Bluff, Texas © Worland, Wyoming 
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FOR YOUR 
COMPOUNDS FROM 
METSO 


ANHYDROUS 


Metso Anhydrous is the anhy- 
drous sodium metasilicate that 
is high in soluble silica (SiO,). 
You get more true anhydrous 
metasilicate per pound—less 
impurity,.such as sodium car- 
bonate. As a result your com- 
pounds offer better values 
obtainable from SiO.,, i.e., im- 
proved detergent action and 
greater protection against 
corrosion. 

Investigate the possibilities 
of Metso Anhydrous for your 
detergent formulations. Re- 
quest folder No. 41-10 for more 
information. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
1150 Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


METSO DETERGENTS 





Associates: Philadelphia Quartz Co. of Calif. 
Berkeley & Los Angeles, Calif.; Tacoma, Wash. ; 
National Silicates Limited, Toronto, Canada 


9 PLANTS «+ DISTRIBUTORS IN OVER 65 CITIES 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Last week Cyanamid of Canada 
Ltd., newly renamed wholly owned 
subsidiary of American Cyanamid, 
was busy implementing changes de- 
signed to bring about its “Canadian- 
ization.” 

In addition to a new name (former 
name: North American Cyanamid); a 
new president, Canadian educated L. 
P. Moore (CW Business 
Feb. 22); and new _ headquarters 
(to be established later in Montreal), 
the company plans to place more 
Canadians on the board of directors, 
redirect the emphasis in its marketing 
program. Although there’s talk of pos- 
sibility of a future public offering of 
its stock to Canadian investors, Cyana- 
mid officials emphasize 
present plan to do so. 

Administrative Reorganization: To 
carry out the sweeping changes 
planned for the concern, Moore is 
reorganizing every department down 
through its sales unit. Goal: creating a 
largely autonomous, integrated Can- 
adian operation with increased activity 


Newsletter, 


there’s no 





in Canada and Canadian supervision. 














— 


Cyanamid’s Moore: More sales in Canaca, MSre toca “say-so’. 


Cyanamid Goes ‘Canadian’ 


Redirected emphasis in the mar- 
keting program will take the form of 
more production for Canadian mar- 
kets. Some of the company’s 
production now goes to foreign mar- 
kets. Fertilizer components. biggest 
single product group by volume, have 
been produced largely for export. 

Behind Cyanamid’s moves _ to 
“Canadianize” its subsidiary are these 
significant factors: 

(1) With the formation last month 
of a foreign division, Cyanamid In- 
ternational, Cyanamid management 
decided to concentrate more on 
foreign markets, less on subsidiary ex- 
ports to the U.S. (CW, Jan. 11, p. 23). 

(2) Cyanamid, like most USS. 
parents of Canadian subsidiaries, has 
been under pressure from private and 
official Canadian sources to permit 
more direct Canadian participation 
in key industries (CW, Feb. 2, ’57, p. 
32). Canada’s Gordon Commission 
has recommended that foreign parent 
concerns be encouraged to take “vol- 
untary” steps to give Canadians a 
greater voice in their economic future. 


55% 
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HERE'S THE 
PACKAGE 
WITH PROVEN 
APPEAL TO 


CONSUMERS... 





A variety of plastic caps manufactured to your specifications <__. 
Tf 
<) 
| il ost a ( > ee perfect tor t - 
5. @ Ir S ) Stores, Ning S S, eve Vnere S cL Ss 
om 
Non-Drip Can. It’s boosting sales for dozens of products and it can do the same 
} 1 . } f } +t anand narbadg -13 ~} } —_- 
yur liquid specialty! e Consider the features of this outstanding package: A clinched 5 
irs freely, yet won't drip a drop when righted. Full decoration on top, on 
= 


sides. Easy to fill. compact. lightweight, handy, unbreakable. In short, eve 
\ 
nd your customers want in a modern container! e Ask your Canco repre- — 


Pe Eee ay eee Cae avi os tee otk ara 4 } a pe man anc } 
ive today lor dctaiuls about this sal nakin an an 


s¢ © “+ x we T\r reel 
1Nnow 1l Can serve your product 


AMERICAN S 
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Only Morton ean offer vou the right salt 


By barge. boat. truck and train. Morton sends salt to 


ls and baking 


industry for everything from stabilizing roa 
bread to freezeproofing coal and dyeing thread. 

As the only nation-wide salt company. Morton is able to 
deliver the kind of salt you need, regardless of your size 
or location. 

Nearly 100 different grades 

Morton obtains salt from all three sources: mines, 
wells and solar ponds. This salt is available in nearly 100 
different grades—each with its own peculiarities of purity, 
shape. texture and rate of solubility, Morton has mines, 
wells and solar ponds from coast to coast, and Morton 


produces all grades of salt. 


60 


This is important to vou because the right salt for the 
right job will help vou reduce costs. save time, and turn 
out products of uniform high quality. And this is why it’s 
wise to consult a salt specialist . 

How Morton can help you 

Morton has the most complete salt research laboratory 
in the world. Morton also offers a complete line of salt. 
This means vou can get expert. impartial advise on which 
grade or grades will do the best job for vou. Salt problems 
your Morton salesman personally can’t solve can be 
referred to Morton’s research laboratory for quick, thor- 
ough analysis. This service help you get from Morton may 


be worth thousands of dollars to vou every year. 
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Only Morton is equipped to serve any 
kind of industry, anywhere in America 


Morton has salt sources that span the country, reach 
into Canada and the Bahamas. Morton has sales-service 
offices in all key cities. Morton also has the world’s finest 
salt research laboratory to serve you. It’s easy to see why 
only Morton can offer you fast delivery of the right salt 


for the right job at the right time, anywhere in the country. 
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U.S. Phthalic Anhydride Demand 


Plasticizers 

















1954 1956 





Setting the Stage for 


Two questions are being bruited about the industry 
this week: “Will there soon be a price cut on phthalic 
anhydride? Would a lower official price bolster a 
sagging market?” 

“A price cut is certainly not going to help us sell 
any more of our product,” emphatically stated one 
major producer. And, he continued, “Increased costs 
of raw materials. sky-rocketing labor and production 
costs, completely scuttles any question of lowering 
official price.” 

On the other hand, a representative of another large 
manufacturer of phthalic isn’t as firm, points out that 
the aim of a price cut is not so much that of selling 
more phthalic anhydride but rather one of curbing 
competition from the comparative newcomer, isophthal- 
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1958 1960* 


*Estimated demand includes unknown amounts of isophthalic 


Phthalic Price Cut 


ic acid. Thus any official price cutting would be for 
the purpose of hanging on to present customers of 
anhydride. 

Excess Capacity: In spite of these pros and cons 
of price cutting, there’s no doubt that right now, and 
well past 1960, domestic capacity for producing phthal- 
ic is, and will be, well ahead of domestic demand. 

Nonetheless, some notes of confidence are heard in 
the industry. Witco Chemical will build a 20-million- 
lbs./year phthalic anhydride plant (due in mid-’59); 
the company expects to dispose of all output without 
difficulty. 

Besides the new Witco unit, Amoco Chemicals has 
started construction of a mixed isomer plant at Joliet, 
Ill., with an operating capacity of some 60 million 
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PELARGONIC ACID OFFERS SOMETHING EXTRA 
AS YOUR LOW MOLECULAR WEIGHT FATTY ACID 


ADVANTAGES 
pe a eee corte Se 
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PELARGONIC ACID 


| | 4 { 





A C, saturated aliphatic acid, Emfac® 1202 Pelargonic Acid gives perform- 
ance comparable to C,, Capric and C, Caprylic at a competitive price... 
BUT, offers these extra advantages: 

light color 

extremely good color stability 

assured uniformity 

stays liquid during normal storage 

dependable availability 

is not subject to the fluctuations 

of imported raw materials 


Pelargonic Acid is also a superior replacement for lauric and coconut acids 
in many uses, including high bake alkyds. 

Let these advantages of Emfac Pelargonic Acid go to work for you. Write 
for an evaluation sample or mail the coupon below for descriptive literature. 


F5 


¢ Organic Chemical 
é ~ Sales Department 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Export Department: Carew Tower—Cineinnati 2, Ohio 


Vopcolene Division: 5568 E. 61st Street—Los Angeles 22, California 


Emery Industries, Inc., Dept. !-3, Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Please send me these technical bulletins: 














[-] No. 405A Emfac Pelargonic Acid [_] No. 406 Pelargonic in Baking Alkyds 
Name Title 

Company 

Address 

City State 
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Ibs./year. It's also due onstream by 
the end of °59. 

Adding up the score, domestic 
phthalic anhydride capacity by the 
end of °59 will hit some 490 million 
Ibs./year. When isophthalic and other 
isomers are added, total U.S. capacity 
will nudge some 600 million Ibs./ year 

Considering that the most optimis- 
tic forecast for total phthalic anhydride 
demand by 60, is some 340 million 
lbs. (less than 60° of total capacity 
for that year), it’s apparent why pro- 
ducers are concerned. Furthermore, 
it’s moot whether present markets for 
phthalic, especially the major ones, 
will continue to hold up as industry 
introduces technological changes and 
new products. 

Alkyd Resins; Growth Stubbed: 
In *60, an estimated 160 million Ibs 
of all forms of phthalic anhydride 
47% of total demand—will be con- 
sumed in the production of phthalic 
alkyd resins. Back in °54, the alkyd 
resins need was some 58 (about 140 
million Ibs.) of the total U.S. anhy- 
dride supply. 

While output of phthalic alkyd 
resins will likely grow a little (to some 
450 million Ibs. estimated for °60, 
compared with 382 million Ibs. in °54). 
it hasn't surged along as many pro- 
ducers had hoped it would. Reason, 
of course, has been the advent of 
water-based paints into the surface 
coating field. 

Surface Coating Shake-up: At one 
time, rosins and natural resins were 
the only resinous materials used in 
the paint industry. When synthetic 
resins made their debut, alkyd resins, 
especially phthalics, vaulted into popu- 
larity. Today, about 46 of surface 
coatings are based on phthalic alkyds. 

Although the alkyd resins are 
firmly entrenched in the surface coat- 
ing market, this market is a slow-grow- 
ing one. Total paint sales last year 
hovered at some $1.6 billion, a gain 
over °55’s $1.37-billion sale but not 
too significant in terms of gallonage. 
While sales have shown a slight up- 
ward trend, dollar-wise, indications are 
that total paint gallonage sold has been 
slipping. Improved paint technology 
makes it possible to use less paint for 
covering a particular surface than was 
needed several years ago. 

Big blow to the alkyd resin industry, 
and in turn, to phthalic anhydride pro 
ducers, however, was the introduction 


and the growing popularity of water- 
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ANSWERS TO PICTURE PUZZLE 





2) Rubber Toy—Witco Zinc Stearate is widely used as a 
highly efficient mold release agent. ©} Umbrella—Witco 
iTroTe Aluminum Stearate is a highly effective waterproofing agent. 

a €) Powder Compact -—Witco Zinc Stearate is used in plastics 
manufacture to lubricate mold surfaces and minimize break- 
age and disintegration of the finished products. €9 Girl’s 
hair—Witco Sodium Stearate finds wide application in wave- 
set formulations, shampoos, stick-type colognes, etc. 


i : €} Spices — Nontoxic Witco Calcium Stearate improves free- 








flowing properties of food flavorings, etc....gives added 

. YD sales appeal. €} Magazine—Witco Calcium Stearate in- 

‘ 4 A r creases water resistance, improves flow properties, imparts 

desired flexibility in paper coatings. Raincoats—Witco 

Stearates are heat and light stabilizing agents for trans- 

Witco Stearates are improving products, parent plastic films, sheeting and extruded compounds. 
smoothing processes, cutting costs ina mul- € » Net bag—Witco Aluminum Stearate imparts water-repel- 
titude of applications throughout industry. lent properties to net bags, fishing nets, etc. €} Paint— 


A i ) rth lications ‘e show ] this ° . - ’ j 
PEO OF TG APRACHTIORE EES SHAUN Om TRE Witco Zinc Stearate is outstandingly effective as a flatting 


agent for paints, varnishes and lacquers. it also aids sus- 
pension, eliminates undesirable settling and reduces “‘color 
floating.” €f% Lipstick—Witco Calcium Stearate improves 
oa texture, appearance and performance of cosmetic sticks, 
creams, powders, etc. 


picture. Can you name them? 


wWitTtTco CHEMICAL COMPANY 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Chicago - Boston - Akron + Atlanta - Houston + Los Angeles » San Francisco « Toronto, Ontario» London and Manchester, England 











A 6000%/24 hr capacity W&T chlorinator is used on the central cooling 
water system at Marcus Hook, Penna. refinery of Sinclair Refining Company 


W &T CHLORINATION ... 


the economical way to prevent 
slime in cooling waters 


Water used for cooling operations at the Marcus Hook refinery of 
Sinclair Refining Company is chlorinated to prevent slimes from 
fouling plant units and lowering cooling efficiency. 


Chlorination of the system is accomplished by one W&T chlo- 
rinator operated from a program control panel. The control auto- 
matically starts and stops chlorination in accordance with a preselected 
schedule. Slime growths are eliminated in the cooling units without 
the need for continuous treatment. 

For information about W&T chlorination for slime elimination 
write for Bulletin CD-43. 











WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


Harchem CAPRYL ALCOHOL 


Major Applications: plasticizers ¢ 
solvents for protective coatings, paints 
and lacquers @ anti-foaming agents ® tex- 
tile chemical intermediates ¢ deodorants 
e rubber chemicals e hydraulic fluids 
surface-active agents. 


, HARCHEM DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9.NEW JERSEY 


IN CANADA: W. C. HARDESTY CO. OF CANADA, LTD.. TORONTO 








Write to Dept. H-46.00 
for specifications and 
product application 
information. 
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MARKETS 


U.S. Phthalic Anhydride 
Capacity 


Dec. ‘59, estimated 
(million pounds) 





Amoco 
Joliet, Ill. 60+ 
American Cyanamid 
Bridgeville, Pa. 75 
Barrett Division, 
Allied Chemical 
Philadelphia 75 
Chicago > 
Ironton, O. 35 
Koppers 
Kobuta, Pa. 22 
Monsanto 
Everett, Mass. 40 
St. Louis, Mo. 75 
National Aniline 
Buffalo, N.Y. 15 
Oronite 
| Richmond, Calif. 18 
i Richmond, Calif. 50 
| Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Neville Island, Pa. 35 
Reichhold Chemicals 
Azuza, Calif. 10 
Detroit 30 
Sherwin-Williams 
i Kensington, IIl. 7 
Witco Chemical 
Chicago 20 


| +Mixed isomers. 
| Isophthalic anhydride. 





thinned paints, based on latexes of 
butadiene-styrene, polyvinyl acetate 
or acrylic. Some 35 million gal. of 
latex paint were sold in °54. 

By °60, such sales are expected to 
increase to about 90 million gal., slic- 
ing out much of the alkyds’ potential 
growth field. 

How are phthalic producers at- 
tempting to meet this challenge? 
American Cyanamid and Reichhold 
Chemicals have now perfected alkyd 
emulsion paints, and each hopes to 
regain some of the market lost to 
latex-based water paints. One market- 
er, though, feels that it’s just a matter 
of time before phthalic alkyd resin 
output will begin slipping because of 
still-increasing competition. 

Plasticizers Stronger: Demand for 
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IN FIRE EMERGENCIES 















The finest fire extinguishing equipment won't help if 
your people aren't trained to use it. That's why training is 
such an important ingredient of the unique fire 
protection service Ansul offers. Included are plant 
hazard surveys and visual training aids for your safety 
and fire fighting personnel. Fast, effective fire 
extinguishing equipment—plus trained personnel to man 
it. You get both from Ansul. Write us. We'll be 
pleased to tell you more about the complete fire 
protection service program you get with 
the purchase of Ansul equipment. 





ed ANSU L CHEMICAL COMPANY / MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
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FISHER 
high-purity 
CHEMICALS 
for the Electronic Industry 


Bel ioc 


MORE AND MORE, electronics firms 
look to Fisher for high-purity chemicals 
in bulk to expedite sensitive manufac- 
turing operations. Reason: the Fisher 
Chemical Manufacturing Division is 
America’s largest plant devoted exclu- 
sively to the production of high-purity 
chemicals. Only Fisher’s air-condi- 
tioned, rigidly-controlled production 
facilities, modern packaging, and care- 
ful lab analyses can assure dependable 
chemicals at prices comparable to lesser 
grades. Full stocks in the 7 cities indi- 
cated* below. 


ALL high-grade chemicals required for electronics are 
available from Fisher. To cite a few: 


e@ Acetic Acid @ Sodium Hydroxide 
@ Acetone Pellets 
Sodium Hyd d 

@ Carbon Tetrachloride e iiquid 500% roxide 
@ Hydrofluoric Acid 

- @ Potassium Hydroxide 
@ Hydrogen Peroxide 30% ellets 
@ Methyl Alcohol @ Potassium Hydroxide 
@ Nitric Acid liquid 40% 
@ Isopropyl alcohol e@ Xylene 
@ Sodium Carbonate @ Toluene 


PLUS—special etch solutions, various concentrations of 
acids or bases, special densities, and chemicals with purity 
limits to your specifications. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


129 Fisher Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


FISHER ~™ 
SCIENTIFIC 


IN THE U.S.A. *Chicago Philadelphia IN CANADA 
Boston Cleveland *Pittsburgh Edmonton 
Buffalo Detroit *St. Louis *Montreal 
Charleston, W.Va. *New York *Washington *Toronto 


America's Lorgest Monufacturer-Distributor of 
loborotory Appliances and Reagent Chemicals 
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MARKETS 


phthalic anhydride in the production 
of plasticizers is second in the line-up 
of important consumers. Two years 
hence, some 34% (about 120 million 
lbs.) of total phthalic available prob- 
ably will be channeled into this grow- 
ing outlet, compared with the 30, 
or a littke more than 73 million Ibs., 
consumed in °54. Surging growth of 
polyvinyl chloride resin (CW, Noy 
16, °57, p. 71) should assure continu- 
ing phthalic plasticizer demand 
Polyvinyl chloride resins output for 
60 is estimated at some 800 million 
lbs. (vs. °54’s 397 million); production 
of all forms of phthalic plasticizers 
should hit some 275 million Ibs. in “60, 
compared with 171 million Ibs. in °54. 
Third important outlet for phthalic 
anhydride is the preparation of var- 
ious Classes of dyes (e.g., anthraqui- 
none, xanthene, phthalocynine), and 
intermediates. This category covers 
a vast area, and it’s hard to pin- 
point phthalic requirements here. 
However, trade consensus is that 
some 30 million Ibs. of phthalic anhy- 
dride will be channeled at the end of 
the decade into the production of these 
dyes, as well as other outlets, such as 
pharmaceuticals, metallic salts 
Polyester Resins Climb: A small 


but rapidly demand for 


growing 
phthalic anhydride has been for pro- 
duction of polyester resins. Approxi- 
mately 20 million Ibs. of various 
phthalic anhydrides will be consumed 
in this outlet within a couple of years 
In °54, less than 10 million Ibs. of the 
anhydride were used here 

Future Exports Down: In spite of 
the brisk export growth that phthalic 
anhydride producers have been experi- 
22 million Ibs. were 
shipped to foreign 


encing—some 
users last year, 
compared with 11 million Ibs. in °54 

consensus is that this market will 
soon be whittled to less than 5 million 
lbs. Reason: foreign producers have 
an adequate supply of naphthalene, 
are now producing increasing amounts 
of phthalic for domestic needs and 
for exports. U.S. anhydride sellers may 
well have to write off this outlet by 
the end of the decade. 

It’s apparent, in reviewing the 
phthalic market, that the immediate 
demand outlook can best be described 
as “poor.” However, it’s also fairly 
certain that official phthalic price will 
remain pegged—for the time being at 
least—secured, as it is, by the strong 
prop of rising manufacturing costs. 


Chemicals 
for Solid 
Propellant 
Systems? 


TRONA® has 


these products 
for your 
evaluation. 


ELEMENTAL BORON 
BORON COMPOUNDS 


LITHIUM METAL 
LITHIUM COMPOUNDS 


What are your require- 
ments in high energy 
fuels? More BTU’s per 
pound? More oxidant 
per unit weight or per 
unit volume? What- 
ever your needs, you 
should consider TRONA 
boron and lithium 
chemicals in your 
programs. 


For technical information, write 
Market Development Department 


American Potash & 


Chemical Corporation 


3030 W. Sixth St 
Los Angeles 54 
California 


99 Park Avenue 
New York 16 
New York 


* 
TRADE MARK AP&CC 
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Are You Familiar with Becco’s 
NEW Epoxidation Techniques? 


Want to make a molecule more reactive? Want to 
build new organic structures? Want to improve sta- 
bility of your chlorinated products? Want to manu- 
facture plasticizers, surfactants, insecticides? 

Epoxidation may be the answer and Becco has 
the know-how... has developed economical epoxi- 
dation processes based on the use of organic per- 
acids, preformed or produced in situ. 

Becco’s epoxidation research has also produced 


several new epoxy compounds; three olefin epoxides, 


Phoghesd Pg Lthony gored 


MC 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 





& 
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two terpene oxides...important intermediates in 
the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, perfumes, fla- 
vors; as plasticizers, surfactants and in other uses. 

Consult Becco for the unique advantage of its 
30 years of research in the application of peroxygen 
chemicals. 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Station B, Buffalo 7, New York 


BUFFALO e« BOSTON e CHARLOTTE, N.C.* CHICAGO 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA*e VANCOUVER, WASH 


FMC CHEMICALS INCLUDE: BECCO Peroxygen Chemicals * WESTVACO Phosphates, Barium and Magnesium 
Chemicals * WESTVACO Alkalis, Chlorinated Chemicals and Carbon Bisulfide * NIAGARA Insecticides, Fungicides and 
. Industrial Sulphur * OHIO-APEX Plasticizers and Chemicals * FAIRFIELD Pesticide Compounds and Organic Chemicals 
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Stainless and Aluminum Construction 
extends useful life of storage structures 
for ammonia and derivatives ke eee 





design of structure, fabrication and erection, 
is a specialty—and an art with CB&I. Our 





plants are staffed, experienced and equipped 

to handle special alloys and to fabricate from 

At Sohio Chemical’s $17 million a variety of cladding materials. Included is 

. : . : Hortonclad®, produced by the CB&I high- 

ammonia plant, near Lima, Ohio, extensive strength, vacuum-bonding process. Write our 
nearest office for further details. 


use was made of stainless steel and aluminum 
for tanks used to store the highly corrosive 
products of this new petrochemical operation. 

Among other structures, CB&I designed, 
fabricated and erected the two 80-ft. diameter 
by 40-ft. high aluminum tanks shown above, 
built of 54-S aluminum. They are designed to 
hold 35,000 bbls. each of ammonium nitrate. 















Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlanta © Birmingham © Boston © Chicago * Cleveland © Detroit © Houston 
New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Seattle © South Pasadena © Tulsa 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY and GREENVILLE, PA. 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES 
Australia, Cuba, England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Scotlond 


OTHER CB&i STRUCTURES at 
Lima plant include a 30-foot diam. 304ELC 
solid-stainless tank for nitric acid storage, 
54-S aluminum drums for ammonium ni- 
trate solution and the four 20,000 barrel 
Hortonspheres® above. 


C-36CR 
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Synthetic dyes for food: As FDA re-examines the safety of these and natural colors .. . 


Food Colorant Suppliers Brace for Trouble 


This coming Monday, March 10, 
the U.S. Dept. of Health, Education 
& Welfare’s Food & Drug Administra- 
tion will hold a public hearing in 
Washington, D.C., that’s vital to makers 
of food colorants. The hearing is 
to help FDA determine if certain 
synthetically produced colors for use 
in foods should be tested and certified 
as harmless by FDA before being 
marketed. 

Most immediately concerned will 
be Hoffmann-LaRoche Inc., which is 
trying to prevent the listing of its 
artificial carotene as a coal-tar color. 
Opposing it is FDA, which claims 
that according to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, the colorant is a coal- 
tar color. 

The nub of the discussion: the 
phrase in the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act (Section 135.01), which 
states that “the term ‘coal-tar color’ 
means articles that (1) are composed 
of or contain any substance derived 
from coal tar, or any substance so 
related in its chemical structure to a 
constituent of coal tar as to be 
capable of derivation from such con- 
stituent.” Beta-carotene, which can be 
made from coal tar, can therefore be 
considered as a coal-tar color if FDA 
chooses to consider it as such. 

What Hoffmann-LaRoche will prob- 
ably do is to try to show the incon- 
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sistency in FDA’s ruling that natural 
carotene is free of governmeni regu- 
lation while the synthetic material, 
the identical thing, chemically, is sub- 
ject to control. It'll be an attempt-to 
get FDA to look at the material per s« 
rather than at its derivation. 

Interested Onlookers: On the side- 
lines as interested spectators will be 
the certified color manufacturers 
who have had to live with certifica- 
tion of their products fer over 50 
years. They’ve sadly watched while 
suppliers of natural colors (which are 
not subject to FDA control) have 
grabbed off a lot of the oleo and butter 
coloring business. And taking over a 
large chunk of it has been Hoffmann- 
LaRoche, which has been heavily 
touting its synthetic carotene as a 
“non-coal-tar color’ and “nature’s 
yellow.” Thus it’s obvious why Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche disdains the appella- 
tion “coal tar” for its product. 

In trying to persuade FDA that 
words don’t always mean what they 
appear to, Hoffmann-LaRoche can 
get some pointers on semantics from 
these coal-tar food color makers. The 
latter group has been trying for two 
years to show FDA exactly what 
the single word “harmless” means 
It’s because of FDA’s literal inter- 
pretation of that word that the certi- 


fied food color people saw three 


primary colors ruled out for food use 
(delisted); the whole coal-tar food 
color business was threatened with ex- 
tinction. 

What makes coal-tar food color 
manufacturers and marketers un- 
happy is this: the test data on which 
FDA based its recent decision with de- 
list colors is almost identical to the 
data used by Dr. Bernhard C. Hesse 
in the early 1900s and Dr. Herbert O 
Calvery in the late °30s to attest to 
the safety of these same coal-tar dyes 

The food color people have re- 
peatedly—but futilely—shown that if a 
person subsisted on a diet consisting 
of nothing but foods colored with 
coal-tar dyes he would still take far 
under the level of consumption con- 
sidered dangerous. But that wasn’t 
enough for FDA. 

To counter FDA’s stand, the food 
color people have tried to get the 
agency to set quantitative levels for 
food colors, but they’ve been generally 
unsuccessful at this. And FDA is fight- 
ing the few exceptions. 

If FDA is reluctant to assume the 
authority to set quantitative limits 
on synthetic food colors, there’s a 
chance it may get that authority— 
Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R., Mo.) 
introduced a bill in July °57 that 
may become law. It would clarify 
the act’s definition of color and 
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SPECIALTIES 


Test Dry at STANDARD HERSEY bring natural as well as synthetic food 
colors under FDA certification § re- 
Standard Steel 


quirements. 

Who’s Involved: All the fuss over 
listings, delistings, tolerances, word 
definition involve a relatively small 
Whether your plans include a dryer, 
cooler or kiln, it’s smart planning to ‘ei - 
know in advance what the results will ( 


industry. To put the whole fracas in 
perspective, CW went to all manu- 





facturers of certified food colors and 


be under controlled conditions. With a collected background. Understand- 
one of the Standard-Hersey “pilot | ing the problem should enable a person 
plants” in Standard’s completely to see clearly the issues involved in 





staffed laboratories you can upcoming Congressional wrangling 


predict the performance of any between food color makers and law- 
rotary equipment. Learn in makers 
What They Are: Certified food 


colors (FD&C colors) are the most 


advance the results to be 
expected... you'll save money 


by this type of investigation. important (90% of the certified color 





business) of three main types of 


WRITE: 
Let Standard-Hersey Engineers help 
you with your processing problems. : 


colors that have to be certified by 
the FDA before they can be marketed 
There are only 15 Primary FD&¢ 
colors. The other type of certified 
coiors are: D(rug) and C(osmetic) 


STANDARD STEEL CORPORATION colors; those that can be used in 


drugs and cosmetics but not in food; 


Midwest ¢ » LEADER TRON ' ‘WORKS Decatur 10, [lin and External D & C colors, those 


-ertified for use in externally applied 
ROTARY DRYERS~ KILNS: COOLERS » ASPHALT PLANTS certified for use in exte i ipplrec 
drugs and cosmetics but not in food 


or in any product used internally or 





on the lip or on any mucous mem- 


brane 
Who Makes Them: There are only 


seven U.S. manufacturers of certi- 

fied food colors at present. Biggest in 
DI M S the field (and oldest) are Allied’s Na- 
tional Aniline Division and H. Kohn- 
AND stamm—both of New York. Between 


ADMINISTRATIVE them, they probably have about half 


the total FD&C _ business. Next, and 


PERSONNEL sharing business about equally, are 
OF THE Warner Jenkinson (St. Louis) and 


Stange (Chicago). Then comes Ster- 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY] jy. (005.009. 1 
(Lansdowne, Pa.) and Dykem Co., a 


me DMS eee OMA, Le 


Contains 60 companies representing the 
majority of leading chemical and proc- 
essing organizations. Includes 40 in or- Inc. (St. Louis). American Cyanamid, 
ganizational chart form (11” x 17 

duPONT, STAUFFER, KOPPERS, WY- 


branch of Dyestuff and Chemicals 


as does Dykem, only manufactures 


. \.. ba we 





ANDOTTE, REICHHOLD, HOOKER oil-soluble colors. 
HARSHAW, VICTOR, 32 others. These manufacturers share a na- 
tional market for certified food colors 
Invaluable reference to all who are ac- runs betwee 5 2 milli 
First publication POSTPAID ~ lage geese setae etal that runs between 1 and 2 million 
of its kind processing industries. lbs. of primary colors annually. Pro- 


duction last year was 1,623,282 Ibs.: 


at $4 to $5/Ib., with an annual value 
‘ CHEMICAL ECONOMIC SERVICES * wags 
CHEMICAL : P.O. Box 468, Princeton, New Jersey somewhere between $6.5 to $8 million 


ECONOMIC SERVICES 


A publication of 


annually, that 1.6 million Ibs./year of 





Please send m«¢ copy‘ies) of “CORPORATE DIAGRAMS AND AD ; 
TR Re ee MINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL OF THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY” at food color seems quite small in the 
: ‘ . $5.00 per copy, postpaid wae 
Princeton, New Jersey face of a national expenditure of $75 
WaAlInut 1-8468 Nam Company 
: cia “ billion annually for food. Food colors 
otree 
Edited by 1) meow ywever: abo 300 
KENNETH R. KERN City a nae go a I ng way, however; about : 
Chemical Economist Please bill mc Check enclosed ppm. Is the highest concentration at 
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ID CHLORIDES 
(RCO Cl) 


for Improved Production 
of esters, amides, ketones, peroxides, 
ureides and many other acid derivatives 


ACETYL CHLORIDE MYRISTOYL CHLORIDE 
BUTYROYL CHLORIDE PALMITOYL CHLORIDE 
CAPROYL CHLORIDE PHENYLACETYL CHLORIDE 
CAPRYLOYL CHLORIDE PROPIONYL CHLORIDE 
CINNAMOYL CHLORIDE STEAROYL CHLORIDE 
ISOBUTYROYL CHLORIDE and 

LAUROYL CHLORIDE others, made to order 


Available carload, jess carload 





INTERMEDIATES DIVISION 
EAST RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 













| By-Product Refining 
by DISTILLATION . . . including High 
Temperature and High Vacuum... 


rendered on a toll basis — or by the outright purchase of 
the starting by-product. 


The facilities and experience of Truland may be employed 
advantageously for the economical upgrading and disposal 
of solvent mixtures and organic by-products. 


Our technically trained personnel are available to discuss 
the refining of any solvent mixture or organic by-product. 


“TRULAND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
EAST RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 


Send for new booklet 








which describes our 





operation 


Division of THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES Incorporated 
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Regular and special items for the 
Pharmaceutical; Food, Cosmetic, 


BLOOD DERIVATIVES 


(Cohn Fraction) 






























i i yj- 
Bovine Albumin Powder Fraction peg pee po 
available for serological use). s 
cal use (also av ailab 
c. 500 grams. 








in for use in 
crystallized) — pure protein 
pee immunological studies. Bottles 





Bovine Plasma —— ( 
biochemical, bacteriologica un 
of 25 grams and in larger bulk quantities. 


















H ically standardized for 
in 30 Satution—serologica \ 
a ng Rh aca titrations. Bottles of 1 liter. 











—prothrombin time test reagent 


Bovine Fibrinogen Fraction I al use. Bottles of 50 and 


and reference protein for experiment 
500 grams. , 
Bovine Gamma Globulin Fraction bi —reagent —— 
use ax an antigen, a reference protein, a nae a — 

of essential amino acids. Bottles of 50 ond -_ er k 









Write for full information and details 


BIO-CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT * THE ARMOUR LABORATORIES 


PCULCLAa Meee 


A Division of Armour and Company, world's largest supplier of animal by-products 





PRESSING — DRYING 
re Tare | 
COOLING Equipment 


Continuous DeWatering 
Presses 
ROTARY DRYERS 
Steam Tube, Hot Air 
and Direct Fire 


Atmospheric 
DRUM DRYERS 


ROTARY COOLERS 
Water and Air 


the /4@/1B “DAVENPORT” Continuous 
De-Watering Press 


This new press was designed and built to withstand the extremely 
heavy service required in the Pulp and Paper Field. This same press 
can be adapted to many other products that have a fibrous nature. 
This press can also be readily adapted to products having a highly 
corrosive element. 

Let our engineers consult with you on your Pressing, 
Drying, and Cooling problems, or send for complete 


> daven OPC macuine ana 


aes 1 “ia FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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SPECIALTIES 


which they are used. In round figures, 
the total FD&C colors turned out in 
the U.S. each year is enough to im- 
part color to about 100 billion Ibs. 
of finished product. More specifically 
about %%40z. of the FD&C colors 
will color 100 lbs. of candy, 1 Ib. 
will color some 50,000 bottles of 
soft drink. 

Jobbers, Too: In addition to the 
basic manufacturers selling FD&C 
colors, there are about 200 jobbers in 
the field. Some prominent jobbers are 
Dodge & Olcott (New — York); 
Florasynth (New York); Virginia 
Dare (Brooklyn); Neumann-Buslee 
& Wolfe (Chicago); and W. J. 
Bush (Cos Cob, Conn.). 

These distributors work on a 10% 
markup; they have to split up less 
than half the total market for FD&C 
colors—much is sold direct by the 
manufacturer. Most popular package 
that the manufacturers sell is the 
25-lb. tin; for the jobber, the 1l-and 
S-lb. packages are most popular. 

Favorite Colors: The most often 
used FD&C colors are reds, then 
yellows. Biggest seller is Red No. 2, 
which accounted for 452,783 Ibs. of 
the 1,623,282 lbs. of colors last year. 
Second was Yellow No. 6, which ac- 
counted for 388.656 lbs., and then 
Yellow No. 5, which accounted for 
346,203 Ibs. No company makes all 
the 15 primary colors—National 
Aniline makes the most: 11. The 
practice is to fill out the list with 
another manufacturer’s material. 

FD&C colors range in price from a 
low of about $4/Ib. (for Yellow 
No. 5, Yellow No. 6 and Red No. 2) 
to a high of about $36/Ib. (for Green 
No. 3.) In the last five years, prices 
have remained pretty steady. The 
last price change came about two years 
ago, When Yellows No. 3 and 4 went 
up due to a shift in price of inter- 
mediates. 

Biggest users for certified food 
colors are (in approximate order) 
soft drinks, confectionery products, 
desserts (gelatins, puddings, — sher- 
berts, and ice cream) drugs, bakery 
goods, butter and ‘oleo and sausage 
casings. There’s little change in this 
end-use pattern from year to year. 

What gains there are can usually 
be attributed more to growth in popu- 
lation than to new uses for food colors. 
Some of the newer uses reported for 
the FD&C colors are as colorants for 
breakfast cereals (General Mills’ 
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“he says they won't leave until they get a solvent without red label limitations... he says that fire 


insurance rates on the moon are out of this world..." 





n-Propyl Alcohol...a solvent 


“CHEMICALS 


Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, 180 Madison Avenue, Dept. 552-C, New York 16 


See Chemical Materials Catalog and Chemical Week Buyers’ Guide for complete listing of Celanese Chemical Products 
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Mono 
Laurates 


of 
Diglycol 
Ethylene Glycol 
Diethylene Glycol 
Polyethylene Glycol 
Propylene Glycol 
Polyoxyethylene 
Butoxyethyl 


Glycerine 


MADE TO MEET YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 








THE FLAME AND THE FLASK — SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


5147 W. 67th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 


AKRON, OHIO ° NEWARK, N. J. 


CHICAGO, ILL. ° LOS ANGELES, CAt. 








SPECIALTIES 


Kix) for biscuit-type dog foods and 
in children’s water colors. 
Coming with a FD&C 


primary is an event that doesn’t hap- 


up new 


pen very often. The last color to go in 


the list (and theyre coming. oft 
faster now than they're going on) was 
FD&C Violet No. 1, an upgraded 


D&C color. Next may be a dye called 
Orange B that Stange hopes to have 
proved out by the coming May. If it 
FDA 
item 


passes scrutiny, it 
for coloring 


franks, bologna, etc 


may be a 


good casing on 


Calco, Division 
of American Cyanamid, is reported to 
be making some progress in a search 
for a product to replace the delisted 
Red No. 32, the dye used in coloring 
orange skins. After March 1, °59, the 
FDA withdraws its statutory authority 
to approve use of this dye for coloring 
Oranges under the 
D&C Red No. 14. 
There isn’t much in the way of ex- 
port business for FD&¢ 
rate it at 


listing external 


colors (some 

total 
and still less in the way of competition 
from 


about 5% of sales) 


foreign suppliers. One factor 
building up the export business is 
the requirement that any food coming 
into the U.S. that’s artificially colored 
must have 
FDA. These colors don’t 
U.S.-made matter 
of fact most of them are. Biggest mar- 
kets for exported FD&C 
Canada, South America and Europe, 
in that order. 


colors certified by the 


have to be 
but 


colors, as a 


colors are in 


Thus, in and 


both U.S foreign 
markets, domestic approval seems to 
color 


be a bane 


It’s 


to manufacturers. 


no wonder theyll be down in 


Washington in force next week 


Purex Goes Bats 


In its first departure from the house- 
hold products field, Purex Corp. Ltd. 
(South Gate, Calif.) into 


distribution of bat guano through its 


has gone 


grocery Store 


with 


outlets. an 
New Coal & 
Oils Ltd., collectors of the product, 


Through 
agreement Pacific 
the highly concentrated nitrogen plant 
food will share the grocery shelf with 
other Purex products (Beads-O-Bleach, 
Dutch Cleanser, Sweetheart Soap, etc.) 
Retail shelf price will be around 69¢ 
for a pound package, $1.89 for 
3-Ib. size. 


duced in 


the 
The product will be intro- 
this 
month. Plans are to distribute nation- 
ally. 


southern California 
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SPECIAL 
QUALITY (CP+ 




















Ammonium Biborate 
Ammonium Pentaborate 
Anhydrous Borax 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 
FR-288 

Borax 5 Mol 

Polybor® 

Potassium Tetraborate 
Potassium Pentaborate 
Sodium Metaborate 
Sodium Pentaborate 


‘‘Rasorite’’® 


Anhydrous Sodium Borate Concentrates 


‘‘Rasorite’’® 


Sodium Borate Concentrates 


eee 


Information, samples and bulletins 
sent promptly on request. Direct 


inquiry to office nearest you. 











United States 
Borax & Chemical Corporation 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY DIVISION 





50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
630 Shatto Place, Los Angeles 5, California 
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Uniformity... 
batch 

after 

batch 
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with 
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POLYESTER RESIN GRADE 


Now available is a new polyester 
resin grade of diethylene glycol. 77 
CARBIDE diglycol is produced specifi- 
cally for the manufacture of polye sters 
and polyurethanes. 


Here are 


tages of this new polyester-resin grade 


three outstanding advan- 


chemi al. 

e Narrow boiling range which demon- 

strates product purity 

e Controlled hydroxyl content assures 

uniform performance in processing 

e Low ethylene gly« ol content to give 

polyesters with more uniform viscosity 

and excellent handling properties. 
These stringent specifications help 

uniform batches — time 


you obtain 


after time. 


March 8, 1958 ¢ Chemical Week 


DIETHYLENE 


GLYCOL 


Remember, whether you make a sat- 
urated or unsaturated polyester 
there’s a wide 
glycols to choose from. These include 
Ethylene glycol, Diethylene glycol, 
glycol, ; 
Dipropylene glycol, 1,2,6-Hexanetriol 
and 1,5-Pentanediol. 


resin, 


selection of ( 


ARBIDE 


) | ] 
| ropvlene PiVveol 


lriethyvlene 


For information on these glycols 
or samples write Union Carbide 
Chemicals Company, Room 328, 30 


East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. In Canada: Carbide Chemicals 
Company, Division of Union Carbide 
Canada Limited, Montreal. 


Union 


of Union Carbide Corporation. 


99 . > 
Carhide is a reaoistered trad mark 


UNION 


CARBIDE 





Union Carbide Chemicals Company 


Division of 


Union Carbide Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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TOMORROW'S 


PRODUCTS TODAY...THROUGH ENJAY PETROCHEMICALS 
ee ae 
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Basic raw materials for VINYLS 
that add new style to lightweight luggage! 


Colorful, lightweight luggage is now made with vinyl—and the demand is great! The 
current large use of vinyl plastics has placed increasing importance on the quality of 
the plasticizers used in these products. Naturally, manufacturers want the best. 


Enjay Isooctyl and Decyl Alcohols make excellent plasticizers. Like all Enjay petro- 
chemicals, they meet the most exacting standards of uniformity and purity. 


The recently expanded Enjay Laboratories are fully equipped to assist you in the applica- 
tion of Enjay petrochemicals to your products. Just call or write for complete information. 


versified line of t emicals for industry 


ALCOHOLS & SOLVENTS: Lower Alcohols, Oxo Alcohols, Ketones and Solvents; OIL & FUEL Pioneer in 
IMPROVERS: Detergent-Inhibitors, V-I Improvers, Oxidation-Inhibitors; CHEMICAL RAW MATERIALS: : 
Olefins, Diolefins, Aromatics; ENJAY BUTYL RUBBER & VISTANEX. Pe trochemicals 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 W. 5st STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Akron, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Tulsa 
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Technology 


Newsletter 





\ new insulation material, Min-K, is being introduced by Johns 
HEMICAL WEEK : 
[he new material, aimed at aircraft and missile application, i 


March 8, 1958 clais we 


have a thermal conductivity less than half that of conventional 





insulations. As J-M researchers see it, this saving on insulating space could 
enable a rocket or missile to increase its fuel capacity by as much as 20% 


[he firm is not saying anything about the nature of the material 


t . ribp , arely } r va ' ire re > h tihe t 
It describes it merely as a bonded structure reinforced with fibers and con- 
{ lg app CClaDie Quantities OF sn all particies It also Incorporates Opdacl- 


tying media to keep down the transmission of radiant energy 
7 


\ new form of nickel is being unveiled this week in New York 








by Metachemical Processes Ltd. (Crawley, England). Tagged Micrograin, 


id to be so hard (Brinell 600) that it can’t be filed, so flexible it can 


hout cracking, so fine-grained that, as yet, no method of etching 
| 


rograp inspection has been found 





& 

' 
i Additives to the fuel may cut down the corrosive effects of gases 
} - : 
} in) rhy > Pr e hre cA ha ) ] " } r > 
in gas ine engines. Three researchers from Gulf Research and Develop- 
| 
ment told the third annual Gas Turbine Conference in Washington this 

+ * + : ~ ~ : 11. | a Séae } + 
at vere able to reduce corrosion substantially by additives tha 
' - » 
' | ( yi] 


proved effective were micronized 


rare eart} i] vlannhl 


a magnesium Oxide, potassium permanganate, rare earths, oil-soluble 
i ite. Even sea water and other terials co 
11n dium or } Ss educed certain types of c } d er 
effe ess of « nhibitors 
a 


the importance of radioisotopes is heavily underlined in the 





recent report by the Atomic Energy Commission on “Progress in Peaceful 


/ 


Uses of Atomic Energy.” Right now, there are 1,600 organizations author- 
. ' > Th ; lide 
ized to use radioisotopes for industrial purposes. That includes 


Y ° 1 4 lL, * , ' > ] 4 ne Yr 
500 largest U.S. corporations. These jsotopes have produced sav s now 


estimated to be more than $500 million/year, five times the comparable 


\ vitamin preparation incorporating D-sorbitol to enhance ab- 





sorption was placed on the market by Smith, Kline & French last week 


Called Vi-Sorbin, it’s a liquid containing vitamins B12, Bs, iron and folic 


| 1 f > “tes j . ; *Tlal | 
cid. Normally, oral doses of Bi2 require “intrinsic factor” (certain gastric 

} | ac nian > yclIre imi ) | ce 7 
substances still largely unidentified) to insure assimilation. The use of 


p-sorbitol eliminates the need for intrinsic factor, says SKF. The new 
product is an outgrowth of a discovery made three years ago with an 
experimental vitamin preparation the firm had made, using D-sorbitol as a 


vehicle. Exceptionally high B;2 absorption rates resulted 
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Papain has been used successfully to promote healing of surface 
wounds. Surgeons at Fort Howard Veterans Hospital (Maryland) report 
that a combination of papain, urea and chlorophyll derivatives produced 
excellent results in 100 of 106 infected wounds. 





A derivative of papaya, papain was one of the first enzymes to 
be produced for commercial applications. But bromelain—a faster-acting 
enzyme derived from pineapple (CW Technology Newsletter, Feb. 16,57) 
—has been taking over parallel functions since the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration cracked down on foreign imports of substandard papain. 


Radioactive strontium for studying fractures and diseases of the 
bone? It’s the key to a new technique developed by Norman S. MacDonald, 
of the Atomic Energy project, at the University of California (Los 
Angeles ). His novel method employs strontium-85—reportedly a medically 





safe relative of the hazardous fallout product, strontium-90. 


Radioactive strontium-85, which can be produced in a cyclotron, 
concentrates in the bone when injected into humans. But unlike stron- 
tium-90, which emits hazardous beta radiation over a long radioactive 
lifetime, the lighter isotope is short-lived, decays by emitting gamma rays. 
And the radiation from small amounts of strontium-85 is not harmful to 
humans, can be automatically recorded by an external recorder known as 
an osteogram. The technique has made it possible to follow the healing 
process in bone fractures, says MacDonald; it is now being researched 
for the study and diagnosis of bone diseases. 


Beta-propiolactone is a promising gaseous sterilizing agent, 
according to experiments by C. R. Phillips, chief of the Physical Defense 
Division of the U. S. Army Chemical Corps. (Fort Detrick, Frederick, 





Md.) He reports that bactericidal concentrations of beta-propiolactone 
vapor in air are quite easy to obtain because the material is active at low 
concentrations. The gas is as effective as formaldehyde vapor, said Phililps, 
but acts more rapidly and with fewer adverse side effects. However, it’s 
not as effective as ethylene oxide in penetrating porous materials. Bacteri- 
cidal and virucidal action of all these gaseous agents is believed to depend 
on their ability to tie up proteins necessary for cell metabolism. 


Radioactive waste may simplify getting viscous crude oils out of 





the ground, according to George W. Crawford, University of Texas physicist 
and assistant director of the Texas Petroleum Research Committee. Craw- 
ford has begun the study of gamma radiation effects on crude oil, hopes to 
learn how controlled radiation may be applied to thick, viscous crudes 
that cannot now be recovered by conventional primary or secondary 
processes. Gamma bombardment of the heavy crudes by injected radioactive 
wastes is expected to break molecular bonds, thereby producing lighter 
molecules and decreasing viscosity. The oil could then be recovered by a 
secondary process. 
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For CIBA Company, Inc. in asso- 
ciation with Toms River-Cincinnati 
Chemical Corporation, The M. W. 
Kellogg Company is engineering and 
erecting a new Araldite epoxy resin 
plant. The detailed model of reactors, 
valve manifolds, and other equip- 
ment pictured above, has long since 
paid for itself in developing design 
details and facilitating CIBA’s re- 
view and approval. 


Now an integral part of Kellogg’s 


plant engineering and construction 
service to industry, the building and 
application of scale models save time 
and money in many ways for both 
customer and contractor. Introduced 
by Kellogg as a design tool, these 
models express engineering concepts 
better; achieve engineering, procure- 
ment, and construction goals faster; 
make the route between plant plan- 
ning and plant production shorter 
and surer. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, 711 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 17 


4 SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


he Can n Kellogg ¢ ny Limtted, T n 
Kell In national ¢ n, London 
Ke Pan At n¢ ion, N York 


(RO CI A Ra MENS 








12-PAGE MODEL BOOKLET 

















This recent issue of the Kelloggram is 
devoted entirely to scale models and 
their use as a tool for better plant de- 
sign. Many examples, together with 
construction techniques, are dis- 
cussed and illustrated in detail 


LADE ELI 








Continuous Solvent Stripper 
Continuous Gas Solids Reactor 
Continuous Vacuum Dryer 


At General American’s East Chicago pilot plant, you can 
= test the drying or reacting of your materials in the widest 
Now, at one convenient range of drying equipment ever assembled in one place. 
a Louisville Dryer engineers will work with you—study 
location, you can test- your materials and needs, make recommendations for type 
e - of equipment, size and heating medium. You can check 
dry your materials in these recommendations for yourself through practical tests. 
. Your Louisville Dryer is then engineered for most efficient 
a variety of and economical service 
your needs. 
equipment To test the drying of your materials in all these different 
types of drying equipment, call in a Louisville Dryer 
engineer. There is no cost or obligation. 





built specifically to meet 





PROCESS LQUIPMENT LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 


DIVISION 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 

Dryer Sales Office: 139 S. Fourth Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky * Eastern Sales Office: 380 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York * In Canada: Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., Kingston, Ontario, Canada 
General Offices: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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eS A 2 E S AND DISTRIBUTION 


CW PHOTO—LIONEL CRAWFOR 


Over the coffee cup, chemical credit men chart new approach and stronger ties to marketing effort. 


Chemical Credit Men Chart Sales Aids 


credit swiftly 


cooperation 


Chemical 
intensifying 


men are 
with = sales 
This was the big shift 


in attitude apparent in the quiet coffee 


departments 


breaks, in the brainstorming sessions 
and in the free-wheeling floor discus- 
fifth 
Convention 


week’s annual 
Chemical Credit Men’s 
in Philadelphia. 


A year ago, credit men were most 


sions at last 


deeply disturbed about wing 


the gro { 
slowdown in customer bill payment 
It's still a 
they've done about as much 


matter of concern—but 
as they 


can to speed payment and are now 


placing major emphasis on how they 
can help sales. 

Setting the general tone of the 
meeting was  Columbia-Southern’s 


Orrin Storholm, keynote speaker. If 


Convention report stresses advantages of sales-credit teamwork. 











the credit man can 


problems, Storholm sees great oppor- 


1 
solve two current 


tunity for credit executives to win 


place in management. The problems 
rising requests for credit extensions; 
increasing attempts by customers to 
“play off two competitors against each 
other” with respect to credit terms 

Suggestions at four rapid-fire brain- 
storming the day 
showed heavy sales-consciousness. The 
question posed to the panel: “What 
can you do to insure growth of your 
company?” At least half of the sug- 


gestions made related to aid for sales 


later in 


sessions 


Most frequently mentioned 
e Be more salesminded 
e Improve liaison between credit 
and marketing functions. 
e Develop credit policies with 
treater flexibility. 


e Become familiar with new 


prod 
ucts and their profit margins. 

e Participate in sales meetings and 
Sales training 
the 
realize that the credit department is 


e Get sales department to 
helping sales efforts 

e Take greater risks on products 
that have high profit margins 
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A Broad Range of 


ra “ 
(GM) ALKENYL 
Succinic Acid Anhydrides 


SCOOHSSHSEHSOSSOSSSSOHSSSSOSEDE 

OCTENYL NONENYL 
DODECENYL 
HEXADECENYL 
OCTADECENYL 


SOCOSSSSSOSSOSCOCOSESESE 
(others to order) 








for varying uses such as dis- 
persing agents, corrosion-inhibi- 
tors, alkyd-formers and_ espe- 
cially curing and cross-linking 


agents for epoxy resins. 


In addition to our well known 
line of aliphatic hydrocarbons, 
manufacture for 


Ask fe r prices 


we custom 
spec ific needs. 


and information. 


HUMPHREY-WILKINSON INC. 
SINCE 1947 


339 Devine St. 


Serving the Blue Book of 
Industry with Intermediates 
and Research Chemicals 


North Haven, na 














HOW OXY-CATALYST SYSTEMS 
STOP INDUSTRIAL AIR POLLUTION 
— RECOVER WASTE HEAT 





New brochure gives facts 
and figures on typical 
installations—send for 


yeur free copy now! 


Oxy-Catalyst Systems for air pollution control 
and waste heat recovery are one of the most 
important and most effective solutions to these 
problems ever developed. Engineered to your 
individual requirements, they can clean up close 
to 100°, of combustible pollutants and odors 
They can also recover the waste heat in process 
exhaust gases; and they can often do both at 
once 

his new brochure tells how Oxy-Catalyst 
installations have stopped air pollution—often 
at an actual Saving—in a wide range of indus- 
tries. If air pollution is a problem in your 
operations, write for your free copy now 


OXY-CATALYST, INC. 





' 
WAYNE 6, PA., U.S.A. | 

| Catalysts for fume and odor elimination, air pollution | 

control, and waste heat recovery 

| Se new brochure on Oxy-Catalyst Systems | 
| for air |] tion control and waste heat recovery | 
| Name Se . | 
| Firm a | 
| Street cacao | 
I city __Jone_____State__ | 
Se | 








SALES 





Brainstorming produced 200 ideas to aid company growth. 


e Provide financial analysis service 
to customers. 

e Define a new credit policy with 
a strong sales approach. 

e Develop marginal accounts. 

e Spend more time in the field; 
Survey areas for new customers. 

e Explore export sales opportuni- 
ties. 

Though the majority of suggestions 
had a strong sales slant, an appreci- 
able number reflected cost- and profit- 
consciousness. Generally, these sug- 
gestions called for improved knowl- 
edge of the profitability, and risk ratio 
of marginal accounts. And some called 
for strong efforts to push profitable 
items and for a close watch on the age 
of accounts receivables. 

Sales-Credit Liaison: At an after- 
noon session, credit men demonstrated 
that their desire for closer contact 
with sales was being put into practice. 
Man after man took the floor to de- 
scribe the devices he uses to foster 
Sales-credit cooperation. A show of 
hands revealed that almost all the 
125 credit men attending give sales- 
men credit facts. 

One company 
communications 


stresses not only 
between sales and 
credit managers but also liaison be- 
tween credit men and product man- 
agers. This affords an opportunity for 
credit men to learn of product sales 
emphasis, and gives product managers 
a chance to learn how credit may 
help develop markets. The same com- 








pany also alerts new salesmen to credit 
risks in a given territory. 

In another firm, a special short 
program, “Credit Orientation Proce- 
dure for Salesmen,” is in effect. Its suc- 
cess is limited, however, when there is 
little cooperation from sales depart- 
ments. 

Goodwill letters to salesmen and 
customers at Christmas, reported one 
credit have encouraged 
salesmen to tell the credit department 
of events that might affect customers’ 


executive, 


financial ratings. 


Many credit managers now see 
salesmen’s call reports on “marginal 
accounts.” And they reciprocate— 


they send reports to the credit call 
salesmen. A few even send memos of 
phone conversations. Credit bulletins 
also help keep contact with salesmen. 

Of all the methods of improving 
liaison, none perhaps is 
as effective as credit meetings for 
salesmen or joint sales-credit men field 


sales-credit 


trips. One Eastern credit manager de- 
scribed his system of periodic visits 
(once every 6 or 8 months) to sales 
offices. There, in special meetings, he 
can discuss territorial credit problems 
and potential opportunities for new 
business with the sales team. 

The same man also travels with 
field salesmen to study the relations 
between the salesman and his con- 
tacts. And a Midwestern credit 
director reported that field trips with 
salesmen have been so successful that 
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HOW YOUR PLANT CAN PROFIT FROM THIS MAN’S 
SKILL. Dowell engineers are experts in the use of chemical 
solvents to remove scale and sludge—those profit-robbing 
deposits that cut the capacity of your process systems, tanks, 
piping. Using the Dowell method of chemical cleaning you 
get more throughput, less down time—to make possible 
greater overall plant efficiency. 

Here's how one corporation employed the skill of the 
Dowell engineer and his group: Following construction 
and before the plant was put on stream, the company 
called in Dowell to remove mill scale. 

Total cost of this mill scaling service was $5000. Once 
in production the plant did not have a single major shut- 
down for maintenance due to mill scale. Management 








of the plant credits Dowell service with helping them net 
an operating profit of somewhere between 10 and 20 
times the cost of the chemical cleaning. That amounted 
to between $50,000 and $100,000 the first year. 

With Dowell service you get 15 years experience in 
chemical cleaning, full lines of equipment and chemicals— 
plus an engineered job—performed by trained crews. 

Every type of industry can profit from Dowell methods 
of chemical cleaning. Ask your maintenance and operating 
engineers if they have all the facts—the profit possibilities 
—on Dowell service. DOWELL INCORPORATED—A SERV- 
ICE SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Headquarters and research center, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 165 
offices and stations to serve you. 


Chemical cleaning services for industry 


March 8, 1958 « Chemical Week 
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GLYCOL ETHERS 


Methyl "Cellosolve"* © “Cellosolve’* Solvent 
Buty] “’Cellosolve’’* 





* Registered 
Trade Mark 
UCC 








\ THE 4 


CHEMICAL VW SOLVENTS 
; - INCORPORATED 
60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY — MArket 2-3650 WOrth 2-7763 














| @ new dependable source for 


Gluconic 
Acid 





AND « 
| 


3 
' 


Dawe’s, a trusted name in feed 

and pharmaceutical vitamins for 

over thirty years, is proud to an- 
nounce full production of these 

two important fermentation | 
chemicals for diverse industry [7 
needs. Gluconic Acid Technical ‘ 
50% and Sodium Gluconate 
Technical are now promptly 
available in any quantity. Dawe’s 

high quality is assured. Write for 
technical data and samples. 


Dawes 


LABOKATORIES, INC. : 





4800 S. Richmond St., Chicago 32, Ill. 
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A Thousand 
Miles Apart 


A thousand miles apart, but 
results are the same. 

That's the story of what in- 
dependent workers secure with 
Shanco W-1119. 

Twenty per cent Shanco 
W-1119 with eighty per cent 
emulsifiable Polyethylene is an 
ideal combination for bright 
drying wax emulsions. 

The outstanding properties 
of the Shanco Fischer-Tropsch 
wax is the very pale color of 
Shanco W-1119, a creamy egg 
shell white, with total penetra- 
tion, light and color stability. 

Shanco waxes were the first 
Fischer-Tropsch emulsifiable, 
oxidized and microcrystallene 
waxes made in the United 
States. Ask for Bulletin W-1119. 


SHANCO 


Plastics & 


LE CREEK ROAD 


Chemicals Inc. 











SALES 


the credit department is now requested 
to help sales, have a man on hand at 
convention exhibits. 

Credit ‘P Rs’: Emphasis on bette: 
coordination with extended 
beyond the program of case history 
panel discussions. The banquet speak- 
er, Sohio’s associate director of public 
relations, Frank Kovac, chose a re- 
lated theme—credit public relations 
Kovac urged development of 
he termed three “P Rs.” 

e Professional rating—the status 
that credit holds in the eyes of other 
company departments 


sales 


what 


e Public relations—relationship of 
credit to the entire corporation com- 
plex. In particular, said Kovac, credit 
departments should not duck fights 
between sales and finance departments; 
they should be aggressive in helping 
sales develop new business, issue de- 
tailed reports to management on the 
significance of the then-current credit 
trends. 

e Profit Something 
than measurements of 
credit effectiveness is needed, believes 
Kovac. Most important are the need 
to keep pace with the times, to con- 
duct creative credit research, to de- 
velop new criteria for measuring credit 
effectiveness, and above all, to help 
Management cash in opportunities 
that may be offered by an expanding 


record. more 


traditional 


economy. 

Back in the home office this week 
credit managers are keenly aware of 
the current business slump. If the at- 
titudes at the meeting are any indica- 
tion, it’s clear that most credit men 
will be pushing hard for more sales, 
doing the best they can with a sticky 


collection situation. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Glass enamels: Supplement to 
book, “Lead in the Ceramic Indus- 
tries” describes chemical and physical 
properties of enamels for glass ap- 
plications, formulation of special 
properties by varying characteristics 
of the flux. Lead Industries Assn. 
(New York). 

e Alumina silicates: Specially re- 
fined hydrous alumina silicates are 
discussed from viewpoint of chemical 
and physical properties, dehydration 
reactions and particle-size distribu- 
tion. Applications are suggested as 
fillers. Summit Mining Corp. (Car- 
lisle, Pa.). 
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For Storage at 29'7° Below... Under Vacuum 





Liquid oxygen is cold stuff. Boiling at 297° below zero, it must be contained in a 
thoroughly insulated vessel to prevent intolerable evaporation losses. This 9’ x 40’3” 
section, of Type 304 stainless, is the inner compartment of a giant vacuum bottle 
for liquid oxygen storage. To assure a perfect vacuum, the welds must remain tight 
over a wide range of temperatures, requiring extreme care in selection of materials 
and laying in of welds. Applying experienced craftsmanship to such fabrication 
problems as this is nothing new at Graver. Many years of cryogenic research assures 
a safe, trouble-free, low-temperature vessel that will give long service. At whatever 
temperature your product must be stored or processed, you will find the type of 
custom fabrication you require at Graver. 


Building for the Future on 
a a Century of Craftsmanship 
in Steels and Alloys 


ALLOY DIVISION 
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GRAVER TANK & MFG. (0. INC. 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 

New York « Philadelphia « Edge Moor, Delaware « Pittsburgh 

Detroit » Chicago » Tulsa ¢ Sand Springs, Oklahoma « Houston 

New Orleans «Los Angeles «Fontana, California «San Francisco 
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HERCULES RESEARCH - 


First Step Toward 
Improved Pesticides 


From the Hercules Research Center and Agricultural Chemicals 
Laboratories come an ever increasing number of products that contribute 
to more productive farming and increased comfort for leisure hours 
Here are the established members of the Hercules family: Toxaphene; 
Thanite® for oil base and aerosol insecticides: Delnav* phosphate pesticide; 
meta Delphene® insect repellent: Delrad® algicide and methyl parathion. 

Today in the laboratories research continues on the products that will 
join them in the future. But before they become available you can be 
sure that thousands of compounds have been carefully screened and 
extensive tests conducted in the field because only the best is good 
enough to meet the standards of Hercules research. That’s why you can 
look to Hercules for leadership in the development of insecticides, 
fungicides, and herbicides. 


{gricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
*Trademark 
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The polystyrene price situation is a lot steadier this week 
CHEMICAL WEEK Pane 
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It’s trade knowledge that glycol types of antifreeze tags will drop 
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Higher contract prices on DDT will likely be general on April I. 
Indicative: a second major producer (Montrose Chemical boost 
tags on that day, fe ing D \lkali’s announcement 
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flake material in c.l. or t.l. lots, 22¢/lb.; powdered, 23¢. Firming of the 
DDT market is being attributed to exporting ol bstantial quantitie nd 
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Benzene hexachloride (BHC) prices will also go higher with 


econd-quarter schedules. La 





st week, Frontier Chemical announced that 


both high- and low-gamma BHC will cost 0.825¢/unit, up 0.075¢/gamma 


unit over current tags. The increases apply to export and domestic sales, 
with freight allowed 


tion in the U. § 


in carload and truckload quantities to any destina 


Antiskinning agents for paints now cost less; and t! 


p. National Aniline Division (Allied Chemical) has slashed 
price on its National Anti-oxidant B to 90¢/Ib. in di 


cuts are 





dee 


the delivered 


um lots. a reduction 


of 23¢. Also down (by 13¢/Ib.) is the firm’s drum-lot price on National 
ASA, now selling at $1/Ib. Prices on c.l. and t.l. quantit are 1¢/lb 
below drum quotes 

e 


Synthetic detergent sales climbed again in °57, widening the 





lead over soap products. Syndets now supply approximately 71 of 
the total market. These statistics are reported in the latest Assn. of Ameri 
can Soap & Glycerine Producers sales census of some 70 manufacture 

their business represents, the group says, “a substantial portion of the 


industry's volume.” 


Fotal soap and synthetic detergent sales in °57 amounted to 
nearly 4.105 billion lbs., 3.3% ahead of the °56 record. The combined 
dollar-data: $998,115,000, up 9 3% over that of °56 

Syndet sales (solids and liquids) hit a new tonnage high of 2.916 
billion Ibs., 8.4 above °56’s, while dollar sales climbed 14.4° , to $683 
590,000 

Soap slipped on both counts: sales (solids and liquids) in °57 
dropped 7.5% —didn't quite touch 1.189 billion Ibs.—and also were down 
0.5% , dollarwis $314.525,000, compared with the previot I 


$316,091 .000 
* 
U.S. aromatics capacity gets another boost the middle of next 
month when Ashland Oil & Refining’s new 21-million-gal./year plant at 





its Frontier Division refinery (Buffalo, N.Y.) begins operations. Benzene, 
toluene, xylene and heavier aromatics, says the company, will be produced 


, , - 
= r r y r 1 r > 7 > ry :" ' »f if > 
in Varying ratios as required Dy market conditions 


SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending March 3, 1958 








Change New Price 
|) ees ee ee ees 
DDT, flake, bags, c.l. spot $0.01 $0.22 
DDT, pwdr., bags, c.l, spot 0.01 0.23 
ee 
Glycol-type antifreeze, bulk, c.l., t.l., gal $0.015 $1.105 
p-Nitrotoluene ms, works, tech 0.0 0 30 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated 
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We are 
100 years old 
in 1958 


Axa here is our birthday resolution: To make our 
second century a still better one for our customers, our 
friends, our family of employees and our company. 


It feels good to reach a hundred. To live and grow that 
long, it must be that we have created products and services 
that benefited many people. 


In creating those products, we have had the help of 
generations of able, skilled Bemis employees. They have 
been essential to our progress and we appreciate their 
fine contribution. 


We have tried to develop and make better packages and 
other products for the benefit of our customers, and in 
turn, their customers. To whatever extent we have suc- 
ceeded, we are gratified. 


The years have given us opportunity to make uncounted 
friends... most excellent friends ...and these we prize 
beyond expression. 


But most of all, these years have permitted us to develop 
the experience, the facilities, the talented personnel, the 
leadership to let us do an even better job in the second 
hundred years. 


The Bemis Centennial Emblem represents this aim. It is 
an open book, symbolizing the story of Bemis... the 
100-year bookmark placed to indicate that the story will 
continue into another century of service. 


Bemis 











ENTERING 
OUR 

2ND CENTURY 
OF 
SKILL 
VISION 
PROGRESS 


(Spa 
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1. How to make an odor-free plastic liner for bottle crowns? Pfizer 
Citroflex" A-4 is a completely odorless, nontoxic plasticizer, accepted by 
the Food & Drug Administration. It’s ideal for the viny] plastisols that 
crown manufacturers use as liners. 


2. How to bring out the best in bread? By adding Pfizer L-lysine, an 
essential amino acid, bakers can raise the value of protein naturally 


Chemical Sales Division 
present in specialty breads close to that of high quality animal protein. 


) 4] 
SEUSS pOrEe THAW 


. , 2 : 100 Organic che micals 
If you have a problem Which might be solved by a high quality organic for flood. medicinal and 
chemical, think of Pfizer first. Contact Dept. WP, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., eer a 

i . . ae ee 7, _ . > = S (WauUS i¢ USES, 
Chemical Sales Division, 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ' 


Son ‘ h a), products of th is Division are: 


CITRIC, TARTARIC, OXALIC ACIDS AND SALTS - ASCORBIC ACID + CAFFEINE - VITAMINS - ANTIBIOTICS + PLASTICIZERS 
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Synthetic fibers boom caused Chemstrand to expand nyion capacity 128% at Pensacola. 


man-made 
fibers weave 
glowing future 


by Eugene Schwarz | 


; Last year’s production level of man-made fibers— 
§ rayons, acetates, synthetics and glass—was 1.8 billion 
Ibs. year, a record high. By 1975, this figure will be 
small by comparison. By then, the two main fiber 
groups (rayons and acetates; and synthetics) should 
each support production close to 2 billion Ibs. year. 
Total man-made fiber production will be riding at 4.6 
)_ billion Ibs. year. Glass and other inorganic fibers will 
; fill the 600-million-lbs. gap to make up the formidable 
total. 


Today, the wholly synthetic fibers (e.g., the poly- 


ready swept past the 500-million-lbs./year production 


amides, acrylics, polyesters and polyvinyls) have al- 
# 


mark—S515.6 million Ibs. in “57, to be exact. Actually, 
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it was less than 20 years ago that 
the first synthetic, nylon, became a 
commercial reality. It took the cel- 
lulosics (rayon, acetate and cupram- 
monium fibers) nearly twice as long 
to reach roughly the same production 
volume that the synthetics enjoy to- 
day. The cellulosics are still far ahead 
of the synthetics in output (1,139 mil- 
lion Ibs./year in °57; 77% in rayon, 
23% in acetate). But the growth poten- 
tial of the synthetics between now and 
‘75 is nearly four times as great as 
that of the cellulosics. 

How much of an impact does chem- 
ical fiber production make on chem- 
ical industry? According to the U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce, in °54 the 45 
companies in the industry shipped 
products valued at $1.2 billion; value 
added by manufacture figured $720.5 
million; expenditures for new plant 
and equipment hit $62.7 million 

According to a recent market re- 
search study by Lester Berger, of 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., total 
chemical purchases by the textile in- 
dustry in °55 broke down like this: 
$1.9 billion for synthetic fibers; $211 
million for textile processing chem- 
$175 million for dyes and 
finishes. Of the $211 million worth 
of processing chemicals purchased by 
the textile industry, $156.2 million 
was spent for inorganic chemicals. 

In this group, purchases were al- 
located as follows: $35 million for 


icals; 


starches, modified starches and gums; 
$24 million for soaps and syndets; $19 
million for sulfuric acid; $17.2 million 
for phosphates and_ silicates; $15 
million for lubricants; $15 million for 
other organic salts; $10.5 million for 
bleaches; $7.5 million for caustic soda; 
$13 million for miscellaneous in- 
organic chemicals. 

Some 81 plants located in 19 states 
make up the backbone of the man- 
made fibers industry. What makes 
this industry tick? What are its 
strengths and weaknesses in today’s 
economy? Where is man-made fiber 
production heading? What production, 
marketing and research problems con- 
front producers? How tough is foreign 
competition? Answers to these and 
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other key questions are forthcoming 
in this CW Report. 

Special emphasis is given the fully 
synthetic fibers made from organic- 


chemical raw materials. Rayons, 
acetates and related fibers are 
not overlooked, however. Inorganic 


fibers of glass, metal oxides and car- 
bon are also included, as are vegetable 
and animal protein-based fibers. 

The term “fibers,” as used here, 
refers to all forms, shapes and lengths 
of the materials that are commonly 
produced and marketed today—con- 
tinuous filaments, mono- and multi- 
filaments, staple and tow. 


LONG-RANGE TRENDS 
Today, man-made fibers account for 
about 30° of the total U.S. fiber 
market. This grow—to 
close to 50% by °75. But total re- 


share will 


placement of natural fibers (cotton, 
wool and silk) is not in the foreseeable 
future. Whether this prospect will ever 
materialize is conjectural. Cotton is 
still the largest-volume seller (4.3 
billion Ibs. in °57) of all fibers. It fills 
65-70% of total fiber demand. All 
signs indicate, however, that total cot- 
ton production will increase but little 
from its present level. 

Rayon staple, which sells for 1 to 
3¢/lb. less than cotton, has already 
beaten cotton out on price. And yarn 
mills that have switched to rayon 
from cotton have cut their processing 
in half. Government cotton 
price supports, too, are helping the 
man-made fibers vanquish their oldest 
competitor. 

While 


increased 


losses 


viscose staple prices have 
slightly more than 25° 
since °38, cotton prices have nearly 
quadrupled. Over the same _ period. 
acetate staple prices decreased more 
than 30°. Discounting inflationary 
influences, the over-all price trend for 
fully synthetic fibers is steadily down- 
ward as higher volume, lower process- 
ing costs and interfiber competition 
come into play. 

Conceivably, lower cotton prices 
could somewhat revive demand for it, 
but this should not materially affect 
the long-range growth outlook for 





Man-Made Fibers Weave a 


man-made fibers. Reason: man-made 
fibers offer special properties—unu- 
sually high strength, excellent resist- 
mechanical and chemical 
action, and flexibility in blending with 
na‘ural 


ance to 


fibers. Liabilities include 
generally high unit price and _ short- 
comings in some characteristics (affi- 
nity for dyes, primarily). 

Any hikes in cotton priceg (not 
entirely unlikely) could swell demand 
for man-made fibers, especially the 
rayons, far beyond predictions. 

Industrial and nontextile applica- 
tions of fibers (e.g., nonwoven fabrics, 
paper uses, fiber-reinforced plastics) 
are growing apace and can be expect- 
ed to take a greater share of the 
future market than they do now. By 
75, some sources estimate, 3 billion 
lbs./year of fibers will be used in 
conjunction with 


true, this 


plastics alone. If 


would considerably alter 
forecasts of future fiber outputs. Dis- 
posable wear offers tremendous market 
potential, too 

On the dim side of the forecast. 
fibers can expect increased competi- 
tion from plastics in such items as 
shower cuftains, raincoats, containers 
of different kinds, luggage and seat 
covers. But any losses here will only 
partly offset 


foreseen 


fiber 
building in- 


gains in 


rapidly 


output 
from 
dustrial markets. 

In comparing the gains made by 
synthetics as replacements for nat- 
ural fibers in industrial markets, two 
important considerations must be kept 
well in mind: 

(1) The covering power of wholly 
synthetic fibers is usually higher than 
that of other fibers because of their 
lower specific gravity. This means that 
more yards of fabric can be made 
from the same weight of synthetic 

(2) Fully synthetic fibers outlast 
other fibers. As a result, replacement 
tonnages of synthetics increase at a 
slower pace. 

In the chart of projected output for 
fibers on p. 96, per capita demand 
figures were used together with popu- 
lation growth figures to estimate the 
‘75 production level for various fibers 
—rayons, synthetics, glass, cotton and 
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Glowing Future .... 


wool. Per capita consumption of man- 
made fibers in °5S7 is estimated to have 
been 9.4 Ibs., compared with 35 lbs 
of all fibers. How much such prop- 
erties of synthetics as covering power 
and wear resistance will influence 
per capita consumption is anyone's 
guess. But the basis for projections 
is that per capita fiber demand will 
remain relatively constant, at today’s 


level. 


RAYON OUTLOOK IMPROVES 

Rayon and acetate producers con 
tinue to retain a strong grip on the 
big market for fibers—textiles. And 
in industrial markets, too, they're bent 
on stemming the advance of synthetics 


Improved rayons and widely publi- 
cized comparative-test results are 
mainly responsible for consumers’ 


taking a “second look” at the low- 


cost cellulosics. A complete listing of 
rayon, acetate and cuprammonium 
producers appears on pp. 104-105 
Viscose staple capacity is still ex- 
panding. It was gauged at 430 million 
Ibs./year in "S57 and should hit 550 
million lbs./year by the end of °58 
Rayon is closest to cotton in textile 
properties (strength, 
affinity for dyes and 
And, 


in an almost endless variety of forms. 


spinning ease, 
moisture ab 
sorption) 


rayon is available 


deniers and shades. Stable price and 
high product uniformity also favor 
rayon’s continuing importance 

All these are key factors in the com- 
petitive picture, but another one 
cost—overshadows them. Rayon is 
still the lowest-cost fiber available to 
day for the many textile and industrial 
uses that economic 
materials. Conceivably. 


demand fiber 
rayon could 
become still cheaper in price (perhaps 
10%), a good possibility as producers 
shift more to continuous processes 

Pulp and producers are 
making a concerted effort to further 
improve rayon properties, especially 
wet and dry strength. In addition, 
finishing processes are getting a deal 
of attention. Goal: a 100%-washable 
rayon. 

In the important industrial market, 
tire cord is the biggest rayon outlet; 


rayon 
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industrial belting and hosing is second 
In °57, 310.5 million lbs. of viscose 
ravon yarn were sold for tires and 
related uses. This is a 29% drop from 
the 53 high of 439.8 million Ibs. of 
rayon consumed for tires 

Rayon producers have been fighting 
a pitched battle to stem the advance 
of nylon in tire cord. In rayon’s favor, 
claim producers: 


(1) Low cost. 


| 
(2) Greater mileages attained from 
rayon-cord tires in comparative tests 

(3) Rayon’s nonthermosetting prop- 
erties Flat spots, they 


not develop in hot rayon-cord tires, 


claim, do 


when they cool in place. 


{ 


4) Higher heat resistance 


(5) Ease of retreading. 

Recent data gathered by rayon pro- 
ducers is said to reveal that high-per- 
formance rayon equals nylon for im 
pact resistance. Despite rayon's 
claimed advantages, nylon producers 
are still counting on making greate! 
nroads into the tire-cord market 

In both markets, industrial and tex- 
tile, the main emphasis of rayon pro- 
ducers is on development of higher- 
strength yarns. Last June, for example. 
American Viscose introduced its high- 
performance 


ravon filament varn 


Super Rayflex. The product’s condi- 


tioned strength is it 4.5 


pegged 
grams/denier, well above average 
American Enka is plugging its recently 
introduced Super Suprenka, an ultra- 
high-performance tire-cord yarn 
Fortisan and Fortisan 36, new 


high-tenacity-type Celanese rayons, 
are being promoted for industrial fiber 
uses. Outlets include military tenting, 
V belts, tarpaulins, safety belts, elec- 
trical core threads, fire hoses, and 
freighter hatch tents (reinforced with 
vinyl coatings). 

Rayon producers’ principal textile 
markets are in apparel, linings and 
home furnishings. The textile outlook 
is still less than bright 


cose, leading US. 


American Vis- 
rayon producer. 
says its textile rayon sales have slipped 
to 35% of its total sales. It used to be 
much higher. 

Rayon producers continue to vigor- 
ously tout their spun-dved fibers for 


textile uses. Spin dyeing of rayon 
staple was introduced here from Eng- 
land after World War II by Courtaulds 
(Alabama). Today, most rayon pro- 
cessors supply spun-dyed viscose staple 
in an almost infinite variety of shades 
and for many uses, including carpet 
manufacture. 

Expanding markets for spun-dyed 
rayons have perked up rayon pro- 
Blends of spun-dyed 
viscose rayon with nylon and cotton 


ducers’ hopes. 
are going strong in stretch socks for 
men. Automobile manufacturers are 
using spun-dyed viscose rayon in car 
upholstery. The home furnishings 
market is consuming more and more 
spun-dyed viscose. Spin dyeing is 


also behind rayon’s comeback in 
women’s apparel. 

Cuprammonium Rayon: Although 
cuprammonium rayon 


the U.S. only by 


(produced in 
American Bemberg) 
has been losing ibroad for 


ground 
some time now—15 to 20 vears, in 
fact—it still maintains strong posi- 
Reason the 


cuprammonium process provides qual 


tion in this country 
ity rayon in fine denier. Special yarns 
(called “thick and thin” because their 
denier changes within the filament) 
are just beginning to regain new popu- 
larity in the U.S. for the cuprammo- 
nium types. Irregular texture of “thick 
and thin” yarns results in linenlike 
fabrics. Bemberg’s “thick and thin” 
Cupioni and Strata are offered in a 
full range of spun-dyed shades, pro- 


duce shantunglike fabrics. Bemberg 
rayon vat-dyed by the 


manufacturer. All other 


is the onl: 
rayons are 
dyed by dyers and processors 

Cuprammonium yarns are making 
their biggest comeback in blends. Typ- 
ical is Cordoni, a blend of rayon, 
acetate, nylon and Cupioni. This com- 
bination is used for cord suiting. The 
currently popular silklike fabrics for 
men’s wear are blends of Dacron, cot- 
ton and cuprammonium rayon 

To further expand cuprammonium 
ravon markets, cuprammonium rayon 
perfecting finer 
finishes. Resinating, direct dyeing and 


finishers are busily 


silicone treatments are among them 
The silicone finish. for example. makes 
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Chemicals producers can expect a 4.6-billion-lbs/ year 
tf production of all man-made fibers. Synthetic and 
T cellulose-based fibers will account for 2 billion 
g Ibs./year apiece. Glass fibers will have reached 600- 

million-lbs./year production by 1975. 
‘Mee 
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for easy sewing of cuprammonium 
fabrics, enhances their feel 

Acetate: Acetate demand leaves 
much to be desired. Last year, Ten 
nessee Eastman discontinued its ace 
tate staple production altogether. Ace 
tate filament, on the other hand, is 
getting a new lease on life as a spun- 
dyed yarn. An estimate indicates that 
30% of today’s acetate filament is 
spun-dyed 

Acetate production reached a peak 
in 50 (443.4 million Ibs.). Since then 
production has slipped off to a cur- 
rent level of about 261.8 million Ibs. 
year. The newly revived interest in 
women’s crepe and chiffon apparel 
should give acetate rayons a_ badly 
needed market lift this year. 

Celanese is promoting a new “thick 
and thin,” 200-denier, spun-dyed ace- 
tate yarn for textured, lightweight 
fabrics that can withstand heavy 
launderings and prolonged exposure 
to sunlight. Another new Celanese 
acetate fiber (Type F), with a Y cross 
section, exhibits high bulk and good 
hand. The company offers this product 
for home furnishings 

Du Pont has introduced a similar 
yarn, Type 20. Special spun-dyed ace 
tate yarns for the carpet trade are 
available from Eastman and Celanese 
Each of their products may be twist 
set, blended with wool and nylon for 
use in tufted carpets 

Celacloud and Celafil are two other 
new Celanese acetate fibers. They're 
going into mattress stuffings, uphol 
stery, quiltings and other uses that 
require both resiliency and bulk. East 
man’s new yarn, Eastman 50, is a 
doughnut-shaped acetate filament that 
imparts high luster and bulk to fabrics 

Other Acetates: Arnel, the cellulose 
triacetate fiber introduced by Celanese 
a few years ago, is still in the market 
development stage. It offers some un- 
usual properties. The triacetate is un- 
affected by chlorine, even at 100 C. It 
can be heat-set and will pleat perma 
nently. It meets wash-and-wear re 
quirements well, both in blends with 
cotton and alone 

Rayon Outlook: Low cost, the cur 
rent comeback of crepes and chiffons 
for women’s wear, the high perform- 


ance characteristics of the newer high- 


tenacity rayon fibers, the inherent high 


style appeal of spun-dyed rayons, all 
should combine to give rayon pro- 
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ducers a strong bulwark against the 
further loss of sales to the synthetics. 

Rayon manufacturers are backed in 
their sales drive by rayon pulp pro- 
ducers, who have a high stake in im- 
proving the competitive position of 
their rayon- and 
customers. 


acetate-producing 
Rayonier, for example, 
offers pulps that are specially tailored 
for producing the new washable rayons 
now in early stages of commercial de- 
velopment. Rayon producers have long 
eyed the wash-and-wear market—a 
market the synthetics created by dint 
of their inherent hydrophobic proper- 
ules. 


NYLON IN VOLUME 

Nylon is the only wholly synthetic 
fiber to have reached what might be 
called, by fiber industry standards, 
“volume” production. Producers have 
pushed nylon fiber tonnages up from 
near zero in 39 to close to 300 million 
Ibs. last year. 

That ranks nylon second only to 
viscose rayon in man-made fiber pro- 
duction. Viscose production was 877.6 
million Ibs. in °57. Acetate rayon out- 
put is now relegated to third place— 
261.8 million Ibs. last year. Nylon, 
of course, has plastics applications, 
too; but they are not considered here. 

The two types of nylon made in the 
U.S. today are nylon-66 (Du Pont’s 
well-known fiber) and nylon-6 (origi- 
nated in Germany in °40 and called 
Perlon in Europe). Nylon-6 accounts 
for roughly 10% of all nylon produc- 
tion. U.S. firms, Du Pont and Chem- 
strand, produce nylon-66, while nine 
manufacturers supply nylon-6 (see list 
of polyamide producers, p. 106). 

Here’s what distinguishes. the two 
nylons from one another: 

(1) Nylon-66 is synthesized from 
adipic acid and hexamethylene di- 
amine, whereas nylon-6 is synthesized 
from caprolactam. 

(2) While their over-all properties 
are very similar, nylon-6 has a slightly 
lower melting point, is somewhat 
softer in feel and has a slightly better 
affinity for dyes. 

Nylon producers are exuding con- 
fidence. Not only are the two nylon- 
66 producers reportedly “sold up” at 
their present production rate, they’re 
also anticipating, or have just effected, 
sizable expansions (see table, p. 106). 

Several factors are behind nylon’s 
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strength in the highly competitive, 
often-erratic textile market. The re- 
vival of demand for “soft” fabrics is 
favoring nylon sales. New nylon fibers 
have been developed to further expand 
the selection for women’s hosiery. 
American Enka’s brand-new hosiery 
yarn, for example, is a two-filament 
yarn which, the manufacturer claims, 
is less bright, fits better and is more 
silklike than the corresponding mono- 
filament nylon hosiery yarn. 

Another factor currently contribut- 
ing to nylon sales success: texturizing 
processes that give nylon (and other 
synthetics) high bulk. Improvement of 
bulking is mainly responsible for the 
recapture of important apparel mar- 
kets (especially sweaters). 

Staple output now amounts to about 
10% of total nylon production. And 
new types of nylon staple are being 
developed. Case in point: Du Pont’s 
high-tenacity nylon-420 staple. It was 
developed especially for cotton-rayon 
blends and ended up in work clothing. 

In nonapparel markets, too, nylon 
is making important gains. Its resili- 
ency, abrasion resistance, toughness 
and moth resistance make nylon a 
prominent contender in carpet manu- 
facture. In blends with other fibers, it 
increases carpet life. Both Industrial 
Rayon Corp. and Allied Chemical are 
making strong bids in this field with 
their high-denier, texturized and 
bulked yarns that create interesting 
carpet effects. 

The industrial market is one that 
nylon producers easily cracked. Larg- 
est single industrial market for nylon: 
tire cord. But while nylon-66 has had 
free play in this market so far, nylon-6 
is now trying to edge in. 60 million 
lbs./year of nylon-66 go to this end- 
use, with more to come. Since 0.6 Ibs. 
of nylon replaces 1.0 Ibs. of rayon 
yarn, these 60 million Ibs./year of 
nylon represent a replacement of 100 
million lbs./ year of rayon. It’s easy to 
see why rayon producers are con- 
cerned about nylon’s advance in their 
big industrial market. Yet, they can 
expect further inroads from nylon-6 
suppliers, who report growing accept- 
ance of their product for tire uses. 

Du Pont makes no secret of seeking 
a still-larger share of the tire-cord 
market for its nylon. The company 
claims that nylon-66 has almost com- 
pletely replaced rayon in airplane tires 


CW Report 


and that 30% of all operating trucks 
and buses use nylon tires. A pioneer in 
developing high-tenacity rayon for 
tires, Du Pont still has a stake in the 
rayon tire-cord market. But the firm 
seems prepared to yield this to nylon. 
Other industrial uses for nylon are 
myriad and growing. Coated nylon 
fabrics for truck covers, sports arena 
covers, pneumatic buildings, etc., are 
important in this regard. Use of nylon 
for towing and mooring ropes is in- 
creasing in stride with the pleasure 
boating boom. In marine applications, 
1 Ib. of nylon replaces from 4-9 Ibs. 
of manila fiber. Nylon is stronger, 
lighter, and resistant to rot and sea 
water. Even though initial cost is much 
higher, nylon ropes are less costly to 
use in the long run. 

Nylon Outlook: Despite shortages 
in nylon supply, a great diversification 
of end-uses continues to boost pro- 
duction and capacity at a rapid clip. 
Total nylon capacity is now esti- 
mated at about 350 million Ibs./ year, 
with about 10% additional capacity 
due onstream this year. By filling out 
denier ranges, producers have ex- 
panded markets in the knitgoods in- 
dustry. Development of spun-dyed 
(including black), stronger 
staple types, no-break yarns, improved 
dyeing processes that yield uniform 
and wash-fast shades are all con- 
tributing to nylon’s growth. The de- 
velopment of textured yarns, bulked 
and crimped yarns, is giving. still 
greater impetus to an already-steep 
growth rate. 

Further strengthening the nylon 
outlook: extreme high-temperature re- 
search has lately uncovered the star- 
tling fact that nylon- and Orlon-rein- 
forced phenolics withstand tempera- 
tures of around 15,000 F better than 
glass- or asbestos-reinforced plastics. 


colors 


Thus, the noses of missiles may soon 
wear nylon or Orlon “sweaters.” 


ACRYLICS COMING UP FAST 

Acrylic fibers have shown the sec- 
ond-biggest (to nylon) growth gains 
of all synthetics since they were com- 
mercially introduced (by Du Pont in 
°50). All acrylic fibers are basically 
acrylonitrile polymers or copolymers 
with other additions. 

By early °59, the six U.S. acrylic 
fiber producers (see listing on p. 105) 
will have in-place capacity estimated 
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How Man-made Fibers Are Increasing 
Their Share of Four Big Markets 


at a maximum of 212 million Ibs. a 


year, a minimum of 177 million Ibs. a 
Veal Du Pont alone however. will 


account for roughly 60° of all acrvlic 


fiber capacity onstream by that date 
WV Cotton W Wool YW Man-made 


Orlon: Orlon production last year 


1937 icky, reportedly reached 70 million lbs 


should exceed 100 million lbs./vear 


Men’‘s and boys’ wear 


after Du Pont’s Waynesboro, Va.. 


plant is in (due onstream in mid-’58 


19.5% 


with a capacity of 40 million Ibs. a 


2.0% 


year). Du Pont’s Camden, S.C., plant 
has twice Wavy I ro’s 


capacity 

Many of Orlon’s gains in the fib 
market are attributable to unique 
properties Of these, resistance to out 
‘ 


door exposur probably the 


1,020 million Ibs. 1,365 million Ibs. gg vt taesa cii 


tics, a relatively recent improvement 





most 


account OI e fiber’s 


SUCCESS If 
’ knitted fa S ne inner estimates 
Women’s wear 


that the tal consumption of Orlon 


for sweater uses Is s ething hi 5 


million Ibs 
Pont-spi 


, In COOP 


16.0% 1 ar 1 hroas 


The same 


6 and 





early last year rlon was produced 11 
both filamer nd staple. But Du Pont 
580 matiittenay Ibs. 892 aliitteyit Ibs. has since d yntinued Orlon fil 


production becat he 100 
onitrile filament proved too 
ateyaatss furnishings dye. Small amounts of vinyl 
icetate are copolymerizec 
yroduce 
dyeing 
production will 


probably shelf until Du 


e 
Pont can rove filament dyeing 


In other areas, rapid Orlon dyeing 
yrogress 1S being made. Last year, a 


staple and tow were introduced with 





purer whiteness and greater affinity 
‘ for cationic dyes. A 30% greater dye 
. J e 2 . = 
1,025 million Ibs. 1,660 million Ibs. ; 
saturation and greater dyeing speed 
are Claimed for these products. 
+d . 
Industrial Acrilan: Chemstrand Corp., the 
jointly owned (50-50 by Monsanto and 
American Viscose) company that last 
month startled financial circles by 
issuing a public annual report, ranks 


3.8% , 
: second to Du Pont in acrylic capacity 
1.5% By the end of °58, Chemstrand’ 
Acrilan acrylic fiber capacity will have 


hit 45 million Ibs./year 





Like Orlon, Acrilan is gaining ac 





ceptance as a knitting fiber (sales to 
1,320 million Ibs. 1,463 million Ibs. <span aca een len 


portedly 50% higher than they were 
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a year ago). Men’s sport shirts made 
of 100 Acrilan or blends of Acrilan 
with other fibers—silk, for example 
are going strong in the apparel mar- 
ket 
Quick 
100% 


consumer acceptance of 
Acrilan carpets (introduced just 
last year by Firth Carpet and Cabin 
Craft 
Chemstrand that the 


market 


companies) has convinced 
floor-covering 
potential for its 
fiber. Good covering power and favor- 
able dyeing 


offers big 
properties permit easy 
coloring with acetate and basic dyes. 
Piece dyeing of tufted carpeting with 
vat colors is also possible. Another 
point in Acrilan’s favor in the carpet 
trade: twisted yarns can be heat-set 
to produce special textured effects. 
Chemstrand unveiled its 
Acrilan Mark 
tailored for use in 
It provides bulk 
combined with warmth and lightness, 


recently 
acrylic 

III, specifically 
blanket manufacture 


latest Staple, 


is washable, shrink-resistant and can 
be machine dyed 

Dynel: Despite its “conservative” 
place in the synthetic fibers picture, 
UCC is doing a first rate job in pro 
moting its dynel acrylic fiber. Ca 
pacity is 6-8 million Ibs./year. It is 
40° acrylonitrile, 60° vinylchloride; 
but composition could change, prob- 
ably moving toward a higher acryloni- 
trile content. 

Dynel exhibits outstanding chemical 


properties (especially resistance to 
acids), nonflammability, moth resist- 
ance and inertness to light. Produced 
in a number of types, some of them 
heat stabilized, it will not shrink even 
in boiling water. 

As far as textile properties are con- 
cerned, dynel exhibits satisfactory 
wet and dry strengths, is resilient and 
warm in fabrics. Dye affinity, how- 
ever, is somewhat limited; disperse 
acetate dyes are needed for best 
dyeing results. UCC supplies dynel in 
a number of spun-dyed shades to over- 
come this disadvantage. 

A big potential market for dynel is 
in apparel. It now finds outlets in 
high-pile fabrics (synthetic fur coats 
and collars, for example), either as 
100% dynel or blended with other 
fibers—e.g., Orlon. In blends with 
wool and other fibers, Carbide’s acryl- 
ic finds its way into the home furnish- 
ings market. 


The biggest potential Dynel mar- 
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kets, however, seem to be: (1) indus- 
trial fabrics; (2) protective and work 
clothing; (3) other special applications. 
Another noteworthy application is in 
“straw” hats, where extreme lightness, 
shape and color retention and _ flexi- 
bility are demanded. Also promising 
are experiments with dynel as a stock 
for men’s hat felts. 

Another original dynel develop- 
ment: a fabric that closely resembles 
Persian lamb. It’s made from 100% 
dynel chenille fastened to a woven 
cotton backing. 

Even with this broad base of out- 
lets, development work to further ex- 
pand dynel 


usage continues in a 


variety of ways. New types and fiber 
sizes, new dye carriers and antistatic 
agents for dynel are all in the works 

Three New Acrylics: 
Cyanamid’s Creslan, 


American 
Tennessee East- 
man’s Verel and Dow’s Zefran are 
recent entries into the acrylic fibers 
arena. American Cyanamid will supply 
Creslan Stamford, Conn., 
pilot plant until its Pensacola, Fla., 


unit (capacity: 27 


from its 


million Ibs./year) 


comes Onstream early in °59. Tennes- 
see Eastman produces Verel at a 
Kingsport, Tenn. (capacity: 12-15 


million Ibs./year), plant that came 
onstream last year. Dow will rely on 
its Pittsburg, Calif., pilot 


produce Zefran until its Lee 


plant to 
Hall, 
Va., facilities (estimated capactiy: 12- 
15 million Ibs./year) begin to operate 
this year. 

Creslan: Offered originally as fiber 
X-51, later as X-54, Cyanamid’s Cres- 
lan is a copolymer of acrylonitrile and 
other acrylates (methacrylamide, for 
example). Creslan processing differs 
from that of the other acrylics; the 
polymer is dissolved in salt solutions 
(sodium thiocyanate is one) and wet- 
spun into supercooled aqueous coagu- 
lating baths. 

Creslan’s properties are essentially 
those of a modified acrylic, except 
that its over-all dyeing properties are 
claimed to be better than those of 
other acrylics. 

The fiber is resistant to chemicals 
and abrasion, but still possesses an 
affinity for dyes. Good strength, re- 
sistance to acids and alkalis, fire re- 


- sistance and good dimensional sta- 


bility should further strengthen Verel’s 
competitive position among the fast- 
growing acrylic fibers. 


Fabric development and wear tests 
potential suiting 
and in dress fabrics, knit goods, pile 
fabrics and blankets. These products 
could be made from 100% Creslan or 
from blends of the fiber with rayon 


suggest outlets in 


wool, etc. 

A Creslan of improved whiteness 
and 15-denier carpet staple fiber are 
said to be ready. Acrylic fiber pro- 
ducers canexpect the first commercially 
available Creslan fabrics to reach con- 
sumers late in °58 

Verel: Markets for Tennessee East- 
man’s Verel ( a modified acrylic fiber) 
differ but little from those of the 
other acrylics. Typical outlets: men’s 
hose, drapery fabrics, rugs of 50-50 
Verel-Acrilan blends, fabrics 
of Verel-wool combinations, pile-lined 


jersey 


fabrics and women’s tweeds. Tennes- 
see Eastman plans to supply a 16- 
denier staple for carpets 

Verel reportedly has twice the mois- 
other acrylic fibers, 
in addition to excellent whiteness, a 


ture regain of 


pleasant feel and controllable heat 
shrinkage. And the fiber permits dif- 
ferent degrees of bulking. 

Zefran: Dow describes Zefran as 
‘nitrile alloy” fiber. High moisture 
attributable to 
regions in the 


regain, hydrophilic 
molecule, gives the 
fiber an affinity for dyes (direct dyes, 
naphtol-vat premetalized 
neutral dyestuffs). Zefran blends well 
with both the natural and man-made 
fibers, contributes high bulk and di- 
mensional stability to fabrics. It re- 


dyes, and 


tains a press and exhibits good re- 
covery after wrinkling, especially in 
blends with cotton, wool or rayon 
Dow promises to have Zefran textile 
products on the market this year. 


MORE POLYESTER ACTIVITY 


Dacron, the polyester Du Pont in- 
troduced in 1953, has long been the 
only commercial member of this syn- 
thetic fiber group. Estimated Dacron 
capacity at Kinston, N.C., is 50 mil- 
lion Ibs./year. Feasibility studies are 
under way for a proposed $20-million 
Dacron plant at Old Hickory, Tenn 
Dacron, in fact, ranks third after 
nylon and the acrylics, in volume of 
production. It’s an ester of terephthalic 
acid and ethylene glycol. 

The polyester picture is about to 
change, however. Tennessee Eastman 
is mill-testing its new polyester fiber, 
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r-900, now issuing from a Kingsport, 
Tenn., pilot plant. Patents to Califor- 
nia Research Corp., a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. of California, indi- 
cate still more polyester fiber activity 
from that quarter. CRC’s process is 
based on isophthalic acid. 

Originally a_ British development 
(the fiber is called Terylene abroad), 
Dacron was a sure-fire seller right 
from the beginning. Today, polyester 
fiber is in short supply here, in Can- 
ada and in Europe 

For satisfactory dyeing of Dacron, 
a carrier such as o-phenylphenol or 
benzoic acid is needed, along with ac- 
curate control. Alternately, some suc- 
cess has been attained by dyeing under 
pressure at 250 F. The volume use 
of polyester fiber is in blends with 
wool and the cellulosics. In these con- 
structions, the dry cleaning and subli- 
mation fastness of many dyes leaves 
much to be desired. 

Blends of 65% Dacron, 35% wool 
were an immediate success both for 
men’s and women’s apparel. Today, 
65% Dacron, 35% cotton (sometimes 
composition is further altered by add- 
ing nylon or other synthetics) seems 
best for various apparel. Improved 
dyeing methods and newer dyes are 


Today, both fiber types account for 33.4% of all man-made fiber- 
producing capacity. By 1975, this share will grow to about 56.5%. 


Rayon and acetate 


Total 


Capacity 
(million pounds) 


1,651 


2,163 


helping to improve the styling of these 
constructions. 

What makes Dacron blends so pop- 
ular? The fabrics are quick-drying, 
require no ironing. Quick crease re- 
covery is another important plus. 

Du Pont has sponsored a drive to 
get further consumer acceptance for 
synthetic fibers, especially Dacron, by 
promoting garment labeling. The com- 
pany supplies free tags (to mills, con- 
verters and garment manufacturers), 
which spell out the actual synthetic 
fiber content of a blend. 

This is a much-needed service for 
the textile and synthetic fibers indus- 
try: tags prevent the use of synthetic 
fibers as an attention-getting sales 
“gimmick.” Now, mills are obliged to 
adhere to the minimum content of 
synthetic that Du Pont feels is essen- 
tia! for proper performance. Du Pont 
can refuse to sell its Dacron to mills 
that won't agree to use the product 
according to specifications. 

Polyester fiber prospects 
bright indeed. Aside from dyeing 
problems that are slowly being licked, 
could prevent the polyesters 
from becoming really big-volume fi- 
bers. Higher production volumes and 
much-needed competition will help. 


seem 


price 


1954 


Capacity 
Percent 


76.3 


100.0 


Sources: Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. (New York); CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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1957 


(million pounds) 


1,535 ~ 





VINYLS MAKE A QUARTET 


Polyamide, acrylic and _ polyester 
fiber producers, plus a fourth fiber 
the vinyls—make up the com- 
mercial synthetic fiber family. The 
saran-type fibers (vinylidene chloride 
vinyl chloride copolymers) support a 


group 


total capacity of around 30 million 
lbs./year, spread among seven pro- 
ducers (see listing of producers on p 
107). 

Dow supplies the raw 
from which 


materials 
filament yarn (mostly 
monofilament), staple fiber and tow 
is produced in a variety of sizes and 
shapes 
tough and durable, possess a high 


Saran-type fibers are strong, 


degree of resistance to chemicals, 


light and weather. They are used 


mostly in nonapparel applications 
awnings, carpets, upholstery and fur 
niture fabrics. One special use, in 
screening, looks promising to pro 
ducers. 

Household and office furniture 
manufacturers have sparked new in 
terest in saran. Key feature here: the 
fiber’s resistance to burning. Curtain 
and drapery materials for homes, of- 
fices and public buildings are othe: 


items exploiting saran’s fire resistance 


1975 


Capacity 


Percent (million pounds) 


66.6 2,000 


4,600 
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OTHER GROWTH FIBERS 


The quartet—polyamide, acrylic, 
polyester and vinyl fibers—account 
for the great bulk of today’s synthetic 
fiber production. Other fibers, too, 
are bidding for acceptance, but have 
a long way to go before they make 
important contributions to total syn- 
thetic fiber production. 

Darvan: Formerly called Darlan, 
this Goodrich Chemical fiber has 
been undergoing market development 
for about seven years. Described as 
a dinitrile by the manufacturer, it is 
actually a copolymer of vinylidene 
cyanide and vinyl acetate. Darvan’s 
outstanding property: cashmerelike 
softness. ; 

Development has concentrated on 
use of Darvan in deep-pile luxury coat 
fabrics, bulky knitted sweaters and 
hand-knitted yarns. It is also being 
tried in fabric blends with wool, cotton 
and other fibers. 

While Darvan’s fiber strength is 
sufficiently high for many textile ap- 
plications, its dye affinity is admitted- 
ly limited. High resistance to weather, 
heat, insects, mildew and acids are 
other positive 


sistance, 


features. Flame _ re- 
however, is low, roughly 
equivalent to that of cotton. To speed 
market evaluation, Goodrich plans to 
triple Darvan production this year. 
The fiber is made in a pilot plant at 
Avon Lake, O. 

Teflon: Du Pont’s  tetrafluoroeth- 
ylene fiber, Teflon, displays outstand- 
ing resistance to heat and chemical 
action. It’s made by a new method of 
fiber “spinning.” The resin emulsion 
is heat-sintered rather than extruded, 
as is commonly the case in other syn- 
thetic fiber production. 

Because of its unique qualities, 
Teflon has been well received for 
many industrial applications in which 
other fibers would be entirely inade- 
quate. Examples: in the filtration of 
strong oxidizing acids and as_ pack- 
ing for acid pumps. Fiber price is 
usually no object in such special 
applications. Du Pont’s Teflon resin, 
like the fiber, is replacing other ma- 
terials—even metals—for these highly 
specialized requirements. 

Polyolefin Fibers: Much of the fan- 
fare given to polyethylene fibers has 
been somewhat premature. Fiber ap- 
plications of high-pressure polyeth- 
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ylene have been hampered by the 
lack of “textile” properties. Low 
melting point, poor dye affinity and 
poor dimensional stability render the 
high-pressure fiber unsuitable for ap- 
parel uses. Markets have been con- 
fined to special applications (ropes 
and cords), somewhat similar to 
saran’s. 

The recent advent of low-pressure 
polyethylene made by the Ziegler and 
Phillips techniques has improved the 
polyethylene fiber outlook. Low-pres- 
sure polyethylene offers higher melt- 
ing points and more strength. 

Much of the future success of poly- 
ethylene fibers will hinge on fiber 
manufacturers’ abilities to stabilize 
polymer composition. Uniform poly- 
mers are mandatory for successful 
fiber production and marketing. 

What makes the polyolefin fibers 
particularly attractive to synthetic 
fiber producers and users is their 
potentially low price and large de- 
mand. Montecatini (Italy) claims that 
its Moplen polypropylene fiber can 
be produced at an even lower cost 
than that of polyethylene fibers. 

A long period of product and mar- 
ket evaluation (10 years is not un- 
common for a new synthetic fiber) 
will be necessary to prove or dis- 
prove the Italian company’s expec- 
tations. Should Moplen meet all the 
demanding requirements of a com- 
mercial fiber, and still be available 
at low cost, polypropylene fibers 
could become another volume fiber 
group. 

Dawbarn Bros. (Waynesboro, Va.) 
is the largest producer of high- and 
low-pressure polyethylene fibers - and 
yarns. The firm is now busy develop- 
ing a multifilament polyethylene yarn 
and has recently developed a “ribbon” 
yarn intended for shoe fabric manu- 
facture. Dawbarn and Reeves Bros. 
(another big factor in polyethylene 
fiber production) are both planning 
to expand their polyethylene fiber 
facilities. 

Usage of low-density, branch-type 
polyethylene filaments and fabrics for 
outdoor applications was _ generally 
hampered by the polyethylene’s deg- 
radation under sunlight exposure and 
high temperature. But recently, 
mostly as a result of Reeves Bros. re- 
search, a new ultraviolet stabilized 
polyethylene filament (basically, a 
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high-density type) called Reevon was 
put into production in a wide range 
of colors, including the brighter ones. 

Polyethylene fiber-producing ca- 
pacity is now estimated at 5 million 
lbs./year. 

Carbon Wool: The atomics industry, 
too, has given a new starter to the 
fibers race. Called Carbon Wool, this 
fiber is made from carbon by Atomic 
Laboratories, Inc. (Berkeley, Calif.) 
Research in solid-state physics is re- 
sponsible for this product, a fibrous 
carbon of high intrinsic density. 

Carbon fibers aren't new. Earlier 
ones, however, were too weak mech- 
anically to be used commercially. 
Black Carbon Wool, on the other 
hand, composed of very hard, non- 
dusting carbon, has a high tensile 
strength. It can be woven into cloth, 
made into blankets, rope or protective 
clothing. Fiber diameters range from 
5 to 50 microns. The carbon fiber 
can be activated without appreciable 
loss in physical properties. 

Many industrial applications of 
Carbon Wool are in the offing. It 
could be used for thermal insulation, 
in filtration, as a catalyst surface 
where the fiber must act as a Carrie! 
Because the fiber can be produced with 
a wide variety of electrical resistances, 
it should find use in electronics ap- 
plications. 

Other possible uses are myriad: in 
smog filters, cigarette filters, sugar 
and food manufacture, and for high- 
temperature insulation (up to 3000 C). 
Carbon Wool sells for $5/cu. ft. in 
1,000-cu. ft. lots. 

Protein Fibers: Regenerated protein 
fibers have never been great commer- 
cial successes. A casein fiber made 
in Germany 50 years ago was short- 
lived. 

An improved casein fiber, Merinova, 
is still being manufactured in limited 
quantities in Italy and other countries. 
Aralac, the U.S. casein fiber (made 
by National Dairy), was withdrawn 
from the market shortly after World 
War I. 

Another protein fiber, Vicara, made 
by Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp 
was produced from corn protein. 
Virginia-Carolina is reported to have 
discontinued Vicara production. Many 
factors, including short supply ot 
raw materials, contributed to the 
fiber’s troubles. 

Production of Imperial Chemical 
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Industries’ Ardil, a peanut fiber, was 
discontinued Jast year 

Except for the few that are still 
being turned out (in limited quanti- 
ties) abroad, protein fibers have never 
quite been able to make the grade 
Markets for this type of fiber could 
be captured, perhaps, if they could 
be marketed at about half the price 
of wool. 


GLASS FIBERS TOP A MARK 

Last year, for the first time, glass- 
fiber production topped the 100-mil- 
lion-lbs./year mark, by 9.6 million 
lbs. That’s a 655% production in- 
crease in just 12 years. There’s plenty 
more room for growth. By °75, glass 
fibers should be well up in the 600- 
million-lbs./ year bracket 

While glass fibers are not being 
marketed for apparel purposes, they 
have shown a consistent rise in house- 
hold applications, especially for cur- 
tains and draperies. Improved methods 
of coloring and finishing are mainly 
responsible for these gains 
potential market for 
glass fibers is in industrial applications, 


The great 
especially in combination with plas- 
tics. Boats, sports car bodies, swim- 
ming pools, TV cabinets, walls, mis- 
sile parts, tanks and pipes are just a 
few outlets. 

According to a recent report of the 
reinforced-plastics division of the So- 
ciety of the Plastics Industry, the big 
gest single existing use for glass fiber- 
reinforced plastics is in flat and cor- 
rugated paneling. Some 50 million sq 
ft. of such paneling was produced in 
"57. Total tonnage sales of glass fiber- 
reinforced plastics are estimated at 
168 million Ibs./year for °57 

An estimated 45,000 glass _fiber- 
reinforced plastic boats (nine times 
the number produced in °50) were 
made last year. These boats range in 
size from tiny dinghies to 41-ft. yawls 

A promising application of glass 
fibers is in insect screening. Vinyl 
finishes are being used to impart the 
necessary stiffness. 


PLACE FOR CERAMICS 
In °55, The Carborundum Co. (Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y.) began marketing 
Fiberfrax, an aluminum silicate fiber. 
It withstands temperatures above 2000 
F and is sold as roving, yarn, cord, 


rope, tape and fabric, among other 
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forms. Yarns consist of a blend of 
15 carrier fiber and 85% Fiberfrax. 

Because of its low thermal conduc- 
tivity, fabrics made of Fiberfrax dis- 
play unusually good insulating proper- 
ties. High bulk, resilience and minute 
fiber size (about 4 microns, average) 
are other distinguishing features. 

As high-temperature 


evolves (spurred by 


technology 
rapid develop 
ments in atomics, rocketry and mis- 
siles), fibers such as Fiberfrax, Carbon 
Wool and Teflon will be more and 
more in demand by industrial users 
While the output tonnages of these 
fibers will always remain small, com- 
pared with over-all man-made fiber 
tonnages, their impact will neverthe- 
less be felt by chemicals suppliers 
who depend on growth of the man- 
made fibers industry for their con- 
tinuing prosperity. 


FASTER OVERSEAS ACTIVITY 


So far, this report has dealt with 
man-made fiber developments, mostly 
in the U.S. But synthetic fiber de- 
velopments here are closely keyed in 
with fiber activities abroad. 


As far 
U.S. in ‘56 showed an import balance 


as trade is concerned, the 
of trade of 53.9 million Ibs. of rayon 
and acetate fibers, and an export 
balance of 20.7 million Ibs. of syn- 
thetic fibers and 139.5 million Ibs. of 
other man-made fibers (mostly glass) 

Many of the new fiber developments 
overseas are especially significant. 

e In Sweden, an interesting modi- 
fication of the spinning process—spin- 
ning from solvent into a hydrocarbon 
on the counterflow  principle—pro- 
duces an acrylic fiber with a porous 
surface. Fiber name: Tacryl. 

e Two important fiber develop- 
ments have come from Japan. One, 
a fiber based on polyvinyl alcohol, is 
in commercial production. Estimated 
output: 30 million lbs. in °57. The 
fiber’s top feature is its water resis- 
tance, but it isn’t hydrophobic—it 
picks up 30% of its own weight in 
water. No serious dyeing problems 
have been encountered. 

Fabrics made with the fiber have a 
pleasing feel, high strength, good dye 
affinity and favorable “textile” prop- 
erties. Many of the properties, includ- 
ing strength, can be modified to suit 
end-use applications. 

Some snags (low softening point and 


lack of resiliency mainly) must still 
be overcome, but otherwise the Japa- 
nese PVA contender has an excellent 
chance of becoming a_ big-volume 
seller. In fact, it may have the best 
chance of all the new fibers developed 
in the U.S. or abroad. Reasons: PVA 
is a low-cost raw material that is water 
soluble; the fiber can be wet-spun into 
a salt-coagulating bath and made in 
soluble by treating with formaldehyde. 
But the Japanese may face a tough 
fight: a pilot plant to produce a PVA 
fiber in the U.S. will be built in °59. 
The other Japanese fiber develop- 
ment involves a condensation product 
of nonamethylene diamine and urea. 
Called 


( Toyo 


Urylon by its manufacturer 
Koatsu Industries), the pro- 
duced fiber is generically categorized 
as a polyurea. The 9-carbon diamine 
is made from azelaic acid 

Toyo claims the following properties 
for Urylon: dry and wet strength 
5- to 5.5-grams/denier; low density 
1.07, lighter than nylon or Dacron; 
Young’s modulus double that of nylon 
and Dacron; melting point—240 C to 
250 C, higher than nylon’s; 15-20% 
elongation, equal to Dacron, lower 
than nylon. 

A Urylon plant will start up soon 
with an initial output of 1 ton/day 
Output will be slowly increased to 
15 to 20 tons/day. 

e A new French polyamide fiber, 
Rilsan nylon-11, is just beginning to 
stir up activity in the U.S. Widely 
used in Italy and France, Rilsan is 
now being imported here for mill 
testing purposes. A U.S. firm is 
reportedly interested in obtaining 
licenses for the process. The new nylon 
is made from a polymer of 11-amino 
undecanoic acid, derived from castor 
oil. Soc. Organico (France) originally 
developed the product, but Snia Vis- 
cosa (Italy) perfected it. Rilsan has the 
lowest specific weight of any poly- 
amide fiber (1.04 for Rilsan vs. 1.14 
for nylon). Its melting point, too, is 
lower than that of nylon-66 or -6. 

e In Russia, nylon-7 fiber, based 
on oenoanthic or heptoic acid, re- 
portedly is stronger and more flexible 
than nylon-6. Activity on pelargonic 
acid, a 9-carbon chain, to produce 
nylon-9 is also going on in Russia. 

e New developments in stereospeci- 
fic catalysis in Italy are bound to in- 
fluence U.S. fiber production here. 
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Isotactic propylene looks quite promis- 
ing. Montecatini is in pilot-plant pro- 


duction with Moplen (mentioned 
earlier in this report). 
Because the fiber’s polypropylene 


raw material is low in cost, Moplen 
should have a price advantage if it 


meets application expectations. How- 
ever, because Moplen must be melt- 
spun, the cost advantage may be 
somewhat cffset. 


At least six U.S. chemical producers 
are eyeing with interest this polypro- 
pylene development, some of them 
for its use in fibers as well as plastics 

More and more interplay of licens- 
ing arrangements continues between 
U.S. and foreign fiber manufacturers. 

Du Pont 


foreign concerns to manufacture 


has licensed numerous 
ny 
lon-66, is said to be negotiating with 
four Japanese companies that would 


produce Orlon acrylic fiber 


Toyo Rayon Co. (Japan), a com 
pany that now makes nylon-66 as a 
Du Pont licensee and Tervlene as an 


ICT licensee, plans to have a 10-tons 
day Orlon plant onstream by °60 
successfully 
with 


new 


Chemstrand has 
an 
Edison (Italy) to 


fiber plant 


cluded agreement 


acrvlic 


build 


Chemstrand has 
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Eugene Schwarz (Ph.D.. 


Germany) ts president of Skeist & Schwarz Laboratories 


(Newark, N.J.) 


thetic polymers, especially man-made fibers, dyes and 


plastics 


dyestuff experience. In Germany, he was associated with 
the Textile Research Institute (M. Gladbach) and with 


Badische Aniline. 


Here, he has held textile research posts with Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corp. and Sears, Roebuck. His work gives 
him entree to many of the big fiber producing and 
finishing firms both in the U.S. and abroad. Schwarz 
edited the first “Rayon Handbook,” was president and 


editor of 


later became Rayon Textile 


man-made fibers given before the Assn. of Consulting 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers (New York). He 


is a director of the latter group. 
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con- 


Societa 


also an- 


3; University of Erlangen, 
consulting firm specializing in syn- 


Schwarz has 35 years of fibers, textile and 


Meliiand, the technical textile journal that 
Monthly. 
“Textile Auxiliaries,” published last year. 

This CW Report grew out of his recent paper on 


nounced a licensing arrangement with 
Mitsubishi Rayon Co. (Japan). Con- 
struction of an Acrilan acrylic fiber 
plant at Coleraine, in northern Ireland 


for Chemstrand Ltd. continues on 
schedule. 
Considerable research activity both 


here and abroad involves the synthesis 

the 

between polymers 

Courtaulds Ltd 

out fundamental studies at its Maiden- 
to i} 

y resembling silk. Still a long way 


of polypeptides, chemical link 


and ___— proteins 
(England) is carrying 


head laboratory perfect a fiber 
closel 
from commercial production, a fiber 
has nevertheless been prod iced. It’s 


another major advance in sy 
fiber technology. this time in protei 


fiber development 
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For making man-made fibers, p: 


icers first used rature’s high poly 
mer cellulose to make _ cellulosic 
fibers. Count Chardonnet’s “artificial 
silk.” cellule to 





rated cellu 


] 


hy 
LCilu 


ose. Cuprammonium rayons lose 
cetate fibers, di- and then tri-acetate 
followed closely behind. Now, svr 
thetic polymer advances have cor 


ributed svnthetic fibers. 


He 


co-edited 





Just as the “rayons” had taken a 
steadily increasing share of total fiber 
demand at the expense of natural 
fibers, so the synthetics are building 
their future at the expense ol the 
cellulosics. 

Du Pont closed down ts viscose 

iple plant at Buffalk I nber of 

S o. The firm is n studying 
he fe bility of epl ng the Old 
Hick Tenn iscose plant with 
$2 on Dacron installation 

American Viscose shut its doors at 
ts Marcus Hook iscose plant and 
ntered the synthetic fibers field with 

50-50 interest in Chemstrand. Ten 

ssee Eastman sci nued cetate 

ple yductior t vex and 

I yached Cc lic and p< ester fiber 
yroduction Stead 

Other man-made fiber producers 
have beg st gthening their pos 

on in synthetics t g out smal 
tonnages of the products or unde 

ng synthetic f ypment 
projects 

Synthetic f ict 

e s tem ps lowns 

the trend is cle d still 

ore impress S c fiber out 

puts. Cellulosics ll grow in volume 
h, + + c eC re 1 r]\ 
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Who's Who in the U.S. Man-Made Fibers Industry 


A listing of 35 key producers of man-made fibers in this 
country, their trademarks, plant locations and what they produce. 


Producer 





Viscose, Acetate and Cuprammonium Fibers 


American Enka Corp. 


American Viscose 
Corp 


American Bemberg 
Division, Beaunit 
Mills Inc. 


Coosa Pines Division, 
Beaunit Mills Inc. 


North American Rayon 


Corp. Division, Beaunit 
Mills Inc. 


Skenandoa Rayon Corp. 


Division, Beaunit 
Mills Inc. 


Celanese Corp. of 


America 


Courtaulds (Alabama) 


Inc. 


E.I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
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Plant locations 


Enka, N.C. 
Lowland, Tenn. 


Lewistown, Pa. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Front Royal, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Nitro, W. Va. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Childersburg, Ala 


Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Utica, N.Y. 


Cumberland, Md. 
Narrows, Va. 
Rockhill, S.C. 
Rome, Ga. 


LeMoyne, Ala. 


Old Hickory, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Tradenames 


Briglo, Perlglo, 
Viscose, Tempra, 
Englo, Jetspun, 
Suprenka, Super 
Suprenka, Skyloft 


Avisco, Rayflex, 
Super Rayflex, 
Minifil, Super L, 
Avicron, Colorspun 


Bemberg, Matesa, 
Cupioni, Strata, 
Cupracolor, 
Cupracolor-Sunspun 
Super-high Tenacity 


Super-Narco, High 
Narco 


Veri-Dul, Skendo 


Celanese, Fortisan 


Rayon, F-Fortisan 36, 


Celaperm, Arnel 
(triacetate), Cela- 
cloud, Celafil, 
Celair, Quilticel 


Coloray, Fibro 


Cordura, Super 


Cordura, Color 
Sealed 


Remarks 


High-tenacity viscose 
filament; regular 
filament and staple; 
spun-dyed filament; 
bulked filaments 


High-tenacity viscose 
filament; acetate fil- 
ament; high-tenacity 
and regular staple; 
regular filament and 
staple; spun-dyed 
viscose filament and 
staple; spun-dyed ace- 
tate filament; 
capacity: 490 million 
Ibs./ year 


Cuprammonium filament; 
spun-dyed cuprammonium 
filament 


High-tenacity viscose 
filament 


High-tenacity and 
regular viscose 


filament 


Regular viscose 


Acetate filament and 
staple; solution-dyed 
acetate; viscose 
filament and 

staple; Arnel tri- 
acetate filament and 
staple 


White and spun-dyed 
viscose staple; 
capacity: 150 million 
lbs./year 


High-tenacity and 
regular viscose 
filament; spun-dyed 
acetate 
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Produce! 


Fair Haven Mills Inc. 
Hartford Rayon Co. 
Division, Bigelow 


Sanford Carpet Co. 


Industrial Rayon Corp 


Mohasco Industries 
Inc., New Bedford 
Rayon Division 


Tennessee Eastman Co., 
division of Eastman 
Kodak Co 


Acrylic Fibers 


American Cyanamid Co. 


The Chemstrand Corp. 


E.I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Tennessee Eastman Co. 


Dow Chemical Co 


Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co. 


Plant locations 


Fair Haven, Vt. 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 


Cleveland, O. 
Painesville, O. 
Covington, Va 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Kingsport, Tenn. 


Stamford, Conn. 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Decatur, Ala. 


Camden, S.C. 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Kingsport, Tenn. 


Pittsburg, Calif. 
Lee Hall, Va. 


South Charleston, 
W. Va. 
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Tradenames 





Hartford, Viscalon, 
Colorborn 


Covinair, Covingtone, 
Dul-Tone, Eiderlon, 
Lectrostat, Nupron, 
Premier, Spun Black, 
Spun Lo, Suede-Skin, 
Superwind, Tyron 


Estron, Chromspun 


Creslan 


Acrilan 


Orlon 


Verel 


Zefran 


Dynel 


CW Report 


Remarks 


Filament 


Monofilament; staple; 
spun-dyed carpet staple 


High-tenacity and 
regular viscose 


filament 


Regular filament 


Filament and lofted 
varns 


Pilot plant at Stamford 
Pensacola staple and 
tow plant due onstream 
early ’59, capacity: 


+ 


27 million lbs./year 


Staple and tow; 
capacity: 30 million 


Ibs./ year plus additional 15 


million Ibs./year in 
58 


Staple and tow; 
Waynesboro facility 
due onstream mid ‘58 
Capacity at Camden 
80 million lbs./ year; 
capacity at Waynesboro 
40 million Ibs./year 


Staple 


Pittsburg pilot plant 
now supplying staple 
until Lee Hall plant 
comes onstream in 
mid °58; reported 
capacity: 12-15 mil- 
lion Ibs./year 


Staple and tow; 
capacity: 6-8 million 
Ibs./ year 
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Producer 
Polyamide Fibers 
Allied Chemical & Dye 


Corp., National Aniline 
Division 


American Enka Corp. 


The Chemstrand Corp 


Dawbarn Brothers Inc 


E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 


Firestone Plastics Co., 
division of Firestone 


Rubber Co. 


Industrial Rayon Corp 


The National Plastics 


Products Co. 


North American Rayon 
Corp 


Poliafil, Inc 


Polymers, Inc 
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Plant locations Tradenames 


Deanne ee nn EEE 


Chesterfield, Va. Caprolan 
Hopewell, Va. 


Enka, N.C Enka Nylon 
Pensacola, Fla Chemstrand 
Waynesboro, Va. Dawbarn 
Seaford, Del Du Pont 


Chattanooga, Tenn 
Martinsville, Va. 
Richmond, Va 


Pottstown, Pa Firestone 


Covington, Va IR¢ 


Odenton, Md National 


Elizabethton, Tenn 


Scranton, Pa Poliafil 


Middlebury, Vt Polymers 


Remarks 


Nylon-6 yarns, staple 
and tow are produced 
at Chesterfield; 
Hopewell produces 
caprolactam monome! 
caprolactam capacity 
will be doubled to 

60 million Ibs./year 


bv early °59 


Nylon-6 filament yarns 
and staple; 

$5-million expansion 
announced to increase 
capacity 75 , due 


onstream late ‘58 


Nvlon-66 textile and 
tire yarn; nylon 
Capacity boosted t 
114 million Ibs./ year 
from 50 million Ibs 


im 33 


Nylon-6 and nylon-66 
monofilaments 
Dawbarn Co. in Rio 
Tiedras, Puerto Rico 
also produces nylon 
fibers 

Nvlon 66 textile and 
tire Varns, staple ind 
tow; Richmond site 
capacity: 40 million 
lbs./ year, 


came onstream Jan. °58 
Nvlon-6 and nylon-66 
monofilaments 
Nylon-6 yarn, staple 
and tow 


Nvlon-6 and nylon-66 


monofilaments 
Nylon-6 pilot plant 
Nylon-6 and nylon-66 
monofilaments for 
hosiery 


Nylon-6 monofilaments 
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Producer Plant locations 


Polyester Fibers 


E. I. duPont de Nemours’ Kinston, N.C. 
& ( Ov» Inc 


Tennessee Eastman Co Kingsport, Tenn. 


Polyethylene Fibers 


Bolta Products Division, lawrence, Mass 
General Tire & Rubber Co 


Dawbarn Brothers Waynesboro, Va 
Firestone Plastics Co Pottstown, Pa. 


The National Plastics Odenton, Md. 


Products Co. 


Reeves Brothers Inc. Spartanburg, S.C. 


Polystyrene Fibers 
Dawbarn Brothers Inc 


Polymers, Inc Middlebury, Vt. 


Folyvinylidene Chloride Fibers 

Bolta Products Lawrence, Mass 
Dawbarn Brothers Inc Wavnesboro, Va. 
Firestone Plastics Co Pottstown, Va. 
The National Plastics Odenton, Md 
Products Co 

Oriented Plastics, Inc 


Pembroke, N.H. 


The Saran Yarns Co. Odenton, Md. 


Southern Lus-trus Corp Jacksonville, Fla. 


Tetrafluoroethylene Fiber 


E.I. duPont de Nemours Richmond, Va 
& Co., Inc. 
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Waynesboro, Va. 


Tradenames 





Dacron 


T-900 (Code name) 


Poly-Bolta 


Dawbarn, DLP 
Firestone, Velon LP 


Wynene 


Reevon 


Dawbarn, Acrvylast 


Shalon 


Boltaflex 
Dawbarn 


Velon 


National 


Oriented 


Saran 


Lus-trus 


Teflon 


Remarks 


Estimated capacity: 
50 million Ibs./ year; 
yarn, staple and tow; 
feasibility studies 
continue on a $20- 
million Dacron plant 
at Old Hickory, Tenn. 


Pilot plant 


Monofilaments 


Monofilaments 


Monofilaments 


Monofilaments 


Monofilaments 


Monofilaments 


Monofilaments 


Monofilaments 
Yarn and monofilaments 


Yarn, monofilaments, 


staple and tow 


Monofilaments 


Monofilaments 


Yarn, monofilaments, 
staple and tow 


Monofilaments 


Industrial yarn and 
staple 
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Producer Plant locations Tradenames Remarks 











Dinitrile Fiber 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Avon Lake, O. Darvan Pilot plant produces 
Co. (Darlan) staple; process is 


based on vinylidene 


cvanide 
Acrylonitrile-Styrene Fiber 


Polymers, Inc. Middlebury, Vt. Algil Monofilaments 


Plasticized Polyvinyl Chloride Fiber 


Polymers, Inc Middlebury, Vt. “45” Monofilaments 


Vinyl Chloride Acetate Fibers 
Polymers, Inc Middlebury, Vt. Bristrand Monofilaments 


American Viscose Corp. Meadville, Pa Vinyon Staple. Capacity 


3 million Ibs./veat 


Vegetable Protein Fibers 
Virginia-Carolina Taftville, Conn Vicara, Zycon Staple and tow: 


Chemical Corp process based on zein, 


a corn protein 


Carbon Fiber 


Atomic Laboratories Inc. Berkeley. Calif. Carbon Wool Staple 


Inorganic Fibers 


The Carborundum Co Niagara Falls, N.Y. Fiberfrax Staple; aluminum 


silicate 


Ferro Corp., Fiber Huntington Beach, Calif. | Unifab, Glass-fiber yarn and 
Glass Division Nashville, Tenn. Uniformat, staple 
Unirove 

L. O. F. Glass Fibers Co. Parkersburg, W. Va. Garan, Glass-fiber yarn and 

Defiance, O. Vitron : staple 

Waterville, O. 

Burbank, Calif. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Ashton, R.I. Fiberglas Glass-fiber yarn and 
Corp., Textile Division Anderson, S.C. staple 

Huntingdon, Pa 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Shelbyville, Ind. Pittsburgh Glass-fiber yarn and 
Co., Fiber Glass Division PPG staple 
Modiglass Fibers Inc. Bremen, O. Modiglass Glass-fiber yarn and 

staple 
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Who's Who in Foreign Man-Made Fibers Industries 


A checklist of 385 foreign trademarks, the fiber types they represent 
and producers in 22 countries, including five lron Curtain nations. 


Country Fiber Tradename 





Argentina Ducilo 
Ducilon 


Belgium Acrybel 
Alastra 
Belimat 
Cargan 
Daryl 
Fabelmat 
Fibramine 
Fibrelta 
High 10 
Lanital 
Sava 
Scaldyna 


Setilmat 
Setilose 
Setina 
Silionne 
Suprasta 
Tubasta 
Tubize 
Verranne 


Brazil Foicco 
Novatex 
Perlon 
Rhodianil 
Rilsan 
Trital 


Canada Celechrome 
CIL Nylon 
Du Pont Nylon 
Fiberglass 
Orlon 
Richmond 


Terylene 


Trilan 
Velon 
Czechoslovakia Nordur 
Egypt Misr. Nylon 
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[ype 





Polyamide 
Acrylic 


Acrylic 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Protein 
Acrylic 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Protein 
Viscose 
High-tenacity 
viscose 

Acetate 
Acetate 
Acetate 
Glass 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Viscose 


Glass 


Viscose 
Viscose 
Polyamide 
Polyamide 
Polyamide 
Viscose 


Acetate 
Polyamide 
Polyamide 
Glass 
Acrylic 
Polyvinylidene 
chloride 
Polyester 
Acetate 
Polyvinylidene 
chloride 


Polyamide 


Polyamide 


Produce! 


Ducilo S.A 
Ducilo S.A 


Fabelta 
Fabelta 
Fabelta 
Le Lanital Belge 
Fabelta 
Fabelta 
Fabelta 
Fabelta 
Fabelta 
Le Lanital Belge 
Fabelta 
Fabelta 


Fabelta-Tubize 
Fabelta-Tubize 
Fabelta-Tubize 
Soc. Isoverbel 
Fabelta 

Fabelta 

Fabelta-Tubize 
Soc. Isoverbel 


Fiacao Brasiliera 

Fiacao Brasiliera 

Industrias Reunidas Matarazzo 
CIA Brasiliera Rhodiaceta 
Rilsan Brasiliera, S.A 


Fiacao Brasiliera 


Canadian Celanese Ltd 
Canadian Industries Ltd. 
Du Pont of Canada Ltd 
Fiberglass Canada Ltd 
Du Pont of Canada Ltd 
Richmonds Plastics Ltd 


Canadian [Industries Ltd 

Canadian Celanese Ltd 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
of Canada Ltd. 


Societe Misr. pour 
Rayonne S.A.E. 





Country 


England 


France 
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Fiber Tradename 





Acetat Ips. 
Acrilan 
Alginate 
Ardil* 
Bexan 

B.X 


elafibre 
elafil 
elon 
heviot 
oloray 
ordulla 


ourlene 


~ Rr RRR R AR A 


ourpleta 


~ 


ourtelle 
Delustra 
Fiberglass 
Fibro 
Fibroceta 
Fibrolane 
Jedmat 
Jedpak 
Marlspun 
Mattesco 
Neochrome 
Neoplex 
Nylon BNS 
Opaceta 
Paramount 
Ravolanda 
Seraceta 


Tenasco 


Terylene 
Ir cel 
Tudenza 
lypel 


Albene 


( lore ne 


Crvylor 
Fibrovyl 
Isovvl 
Lamita 
Lamo 
Meryl 


Nerane 
Oceane 
Rhodia 
Rhodia Nylon 
Rhofil 

Rhovyl 

Rilsan 


*Production discontinued. 


Type 


Acetate 
Acrylic 
Alginate 

Protein 


Polyvinyl chloride 


Polyvinylidene 
chloride 
Acetate 
Acetate 
Polyamide 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Polyethylene 
Acetate 
Acrylic 
Viscose 
Glass 
Viscose 


Acetate 


\ iscose-protein 


Viscose 
Viscose 
Acetate 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Polyamide 
Acetate 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Acetate 
High-tenacity 
Viscose 
Polyester 
Acetate 
\ iscose 


Acetate 


Acetate 

Polyvinylidene 
chloride 

Polyamide 


Polyvinyl chloride 
Polyvinyl chloride 


Viscose 
\ iscose 


Viscose 


Acetate (black) 
Acetate (black) 


Acetate 
Polyamide 


Polyvinyl chloride 
Polyvinyl chloride 


Polyamide 


Producer 


Courtaulds Ltd. 

Chemstrand Ltd 

Courtaulds Ltd. 

Imperial Chemical Industries 
B.X. Plastics Ltd. 

B.X. Plastics Ltd 


British-Celanese-Courtaulds 
British-Celanese-Courtaulds 
British-Celanese-Courtaulds 
North British Rayon Ltd 

ourtaulds Ltd. 

ourtaulds Ltd 

ourtaulds Ltd 


( 

( 

( 

Courtaulds Ltd 
Courtaulds Ltd. 
Courtaulds Ltd 

| iberglass Ltd 
Courtaulds Ltd 
Courtaulds Ltd 
Courtaulds Ltd 

North British Rayon Ltd 
North British Rayon Ltd 
Courtaulds Ltd 
Courtaulds Ltd 

Harbens Ltd 

Harbens Ltd 

British Nylon Spinners 
Courtaulds Ltd 

North British Rayon Ltd 
Courtaulds Ltd 
Courtaulds Ltd 
Courtaulds Ltd 


Imperial Chemical Industries 


td 


Courtaulds 
Courtaulds Ltd 
td 


Courtaulds 


Societe Rhodiaceta 
Soc. Rhovyl S.A 


Societe Rhodiaceta 
Soc. Rhovyl S.A 
Soc. Rhovyl S.A. 
Soc. de la Viscose 
Soc. de la Viscose 
Comptoir des Textiles 
Artificiels 
Societe Rhodiaceta 
Societe Rhodiaceta 
Societe Rhodiaceta 
Societe Rhodiaceta 
Societe Rhodiaceta 
Soc. Rhovyl S.A 
Soc. Organico 
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Country Fiber Tradename Type Producer 
France (Cont.) Stratimat Glass Soc. du Veurre Textile 
Tergal Polyester Societe Rhodiaceta 
Thermovy! Polyvinyl chloride Soc. Rhovyl S.A 
[rialbene Acetate Societe Rhodiaceta 
West Germany Aceta Acetate Bayer 
Bemberg Cuprammonium I. P. Bemberg 
Rayon Hoechst Viscose Bobingen-Hoechst 
Colcesa Viscose Glanzstoff-Courtaulds 
Colcord Viscose Glanzstoff-Courtaulds 
Colnova Viscose Glanzstoff-Courtaulds 
Colomal Viscose Glanzstoff-Courtaulds 
Colva Viscose Glanzstoff-Courtaulds 
Colvadur Viscose Glanzstoff-Courtaulds 
Cuprador Cuprammonium Bayer 
plus Dralon 
Cupralon Cuprammonium Bayer 
plus Perlon 
Cuprama Cuprammonium Ba 
staple 
Cupres Cuprammmoniun Baver 
filament 
Danutfil Viscose Sueddeutsche Zellwolle 
Diolen Polyester Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabri 
Dolan Acrylic Sueddeutsche Zellwolle 
Dralon Acrylic Baye! 
Drawinella Acetate Wacker-Chemie 
Flox Viscose Spinnfaser A.G 
Furon Polyamide Phrix Werke 
Gecesa Viscose Glanzstoff-Courtaulds 
Glanzstof} Viscose Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabr 
Harlon Copolymer International Galalith Ges 
IGG Saran Polyvinylidene International Galalith Ges 
chloride 
Lanusa Viscose Badische Aniline 
Lonzona Acetate Lonzona-Saeckingen 
Nefa Polyamide Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabr 
Nefalon Polyamide Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabr 
Northylen Polyethylene Norddeutsche Seekabel Werke 
Novamat Viscose Glanzstoff-Courtaulds 
PAN Acrylic Baver 
re Ce Polyvinyl chloride Agfa and Badische Aniline 
Pe Ce N Polyvinyl chloride Agfa and Badische Aniline 
Pe Ce 120 Polyvinyl chloride Casella 
Perlon Polyamide Hoechst 
Perlon Polyamide Bayer 
Perlon [ Polyurethane Bayet 
Phrilon Polyamide Phrix Werke 
Phrix Viscose Phrix Werke 
Redon Acrylic Phrix Werke 
Rhodia Acetate Deutsche Rhodiaceta A.G 
Rhodia Nylon Polyamide Deutsche Rhodiaceta A.G 
Rhodiafil Acetate Deutsche Rhodiaceta A.G 
Rhodialin Acetate Deutsche Rhodiaceta A.G 
Rhovyl Polyvinyl chloride Deutsche Rhodiaceta A.G 
Rotwyla Viscose Rottweiler Kunstseidenfabrik 
Saran Polyvinylidene Bolta Werke 
chloride/ vinyl 
chloride 
Sirius Viscose Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabr. 
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Country 


West Germany 


East Germany 


Holland 


Laz 


(Cont. ) 


Fiber Tradename 





Styroflex 
Suleine 
Supramid 
Supron 
Synthofil 
Thermovyl 
Trevira 
Vestan 
Zehla 


Eftrelon 


Kutasa 
Kuseta 


Kuseta-Tussahfil 


Lanon 


Pe Ce 
Prelana 
Prezenta 
Schwarza 


Suprema 
Textra 
Thiolan 


Thiozell 


Travis 


Trelon 


Vistra 
Wolacryl 
Wolcrylon 


Amplum 
AkKulon 


Bredanese 


Cantona 


~ 


“asenka 


a 


‘asolana 


~ 


onyvma 
Conymex 
Crispella 


Cronenka 
Dien 


Draka-Saran 
Emera 
Enkalon 
Enkalene 


Extrema 


Flatessa 


[ype 


Polystyrene 
Viscose 
Polyamide 
Polyamide 
Polyvinyl alcohol 
Polyvinyl chloride 
Polyester 
Polyvinyl chloride 


Viscose 


Copolymer 


Cuprammonium 
Cuprammonium 
Cuprammonium 


Polyester 


Polyvinyl chloride 
Acrylic 
Viscose 


Viscose 


Viscose 
Viscose 


Protein 
Protein 


Viscose 


Polyamide 


Viscose 
Acrylic 
Acrylic 


Viscose 
Polyamide 


Viscose 


Viscose 
Protein 
Protein 
Viscose 
Viscose 


Viscose 


Viscose 


Polyamide 
Copolymer 
Viscose 
Polyamide 
Polyester 


Viscose 


Viscose 


Producer 


Norddeutsche Seekabel Werke 
Phrix Werke 

Badische Aniline 

Kalle 

Wacker-Chemie 

Deutsche Rhodiaceta A.G 
Hoechst 

Chemische Werke Huels 
Spinnstoff Fabrik Zehlendort 


Thueringische Kunstfaser 
Fabrik, Schwarza 
Kuettner, Pirna 
Kuettner, Pirna 
Kuettner, Pirna 
Chueringische Kunsttaser 
Fabrik, Schwarza 
Agta-Wolfen 
Kunstseidewerk Premnitz 
Kunstseidewerk Premnitz 
Thueringische Kunstfaser 
Fabrik, Schwarza 
Kunstseidewerk Premnitz 
Chemiefaser Fabrik Sydowsaue 
Thueringische Kunstfaser 
Fabrik, Schwarza 
Thueringische Kunsttaser 
Fabrik, Schwarza 
Kunstseidewerk Premnitz 
Thueringische Kunstfaser 
Fabrik, Schwarza 
Kunstseidewerk Premnitz 
Agfa-Wolfen 
Agta-Wolfen 


Algemene Kunstzijhde Unie 

Algemene Kunstzijhde Unie 

N.V. Hollandsche Kunstzijhde 
Industrie, Breda 

Algemene Kunstzijhde Unie 

Algemene Kunstzijhde Unie 

Vereenigung Melkwollfabrik 

Nyma Rayon Works, Nijmwegen 

Nyma Rayon Works, Nijmwegen 

N.V. Hollandsche Kunstzijhde 
Industrie, Breda 

Algemene Kunstzijhde Unie 

N.V. de Bataafsche Petroleum 
Mj. 

N.V. Holl. Draad en Kabel- 
fabriek 

N.V. Hollandsche Kunstzijhde 
Industrie, Breda 

Algemene Kunstzijhde Unie 

Algemene Kunstzijhde Unie 

N.V. Hollandsche Kunstzijhde 
Industrie, Breda 

N.V. Hollandsche Kunstzijhde 
Industrie, Breda 
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Country 


Oe 


Holland 


Hungary 


Israel 


Italy 


Japan 


(Cont 


) 


Fiber Tradename 





Lactofil 
Matenka 
Matenkanese 
Matenkona 
Nobricella 


Nyma 
Nymata 
Nymatco 
Nymella 
Nymellamat 
Nymex 
Nymcord 
Nymcerylon 
Superarnum 
Super Breda 


Tenax 


Terlenka 
Ultrenka 


Efvlon 


Polymer R 
Rehovot 
United 


Albula 

Argentea 
Bobol 
Cisalfa 


Crinol 
Delfion 
Fiocco 
Forlion 
Helion 
Ivorea 
Lilion 
Lucisa 
Merinova 
Moplen 
Movyl 
Nailon 
Novaceta 
Ortalion 
Rilsan 
Silene 
Sniol 
erital 
Vetrotessile 


Virion 


Amilan 
Chiba-Ken 
Cremona 
Envilon 
Exlan 
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Type 


Protein 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Viscose 


Viscose 


Viscose 
\ ISCOSe 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Viscose 
Polyamide 
Viscose 


Viscose 


High-tenacity 
viscose 
Polyester 


Viscose 
Polvamide 


Polyamide 
Copolymer 
Polyvinvlidene 


chloride 


Viscose 
\ Iscose 
Viscose 
Viscose plus 
protein 
Viscose 
Polyamide 
Viscose 
Acrvlic 
Polyamide 
Viscose 
Polyamide 
Viscose 
Protein 
Polypropylene 
Polyvinyl! chloride 
Polyamide 
Acetate 
Polyamide 
Polyamide 
Acetate 
Polyvinyl chloride 
Polyethylene 
Glass 


Viscose 


Polyamide 

Glass 

Polyvinyl acetate 
Polyvinyl chloride 
Acrylic 


CW Report 


Algemene Kunstzijhde 
Algemene Kunstzijhde 
Algemene Kunstzijhde 


Algemene Kunstzijhde 
N.V. Hollandsche Kunstzijhde 
Industrie. Breda 


Nyma Rayon Works, 
Nyma Rayon Works, 
Nyma Ravon Works, 
Nyma Rayon Works, 
Nyma Rayon Works, 
Nyma Rayon Works, 
Nyma Rayon Works, 
Nyma Rayon Works, 


Algemene Kunstzijhde 


N.\ 


Hollandsche Kuns 


Industrie. Breda 


[ 
{ 
Unie 
[ 


Nijmwegen 
Niymwegen 
Niymwegen 
Nijmwegen 
Niymwegen 
Niymwegen 
Nijmwegen 
Nijmwegen 
Unie 


tzijhde 


Algemene Kunstzijhde Unie 


Algemene Kunstzijhde | 


Algemene Kunstzijhde lt 


Rehovot Research Labs 


The United Saran Plast 
Inited Sar I 


The l 


Snia Viscosa 
Snia Viscosa 
Snia Viscosa 
Snia Viscosa 


Snia Viscosa 
Bombini Parodi-Delfin« 


Snia Viscosa 

S.A. Orsi e Mangelli, | 
Chatillon, S.A 

Snia Viscosa 


Snia Viscosa 


Snia Viscosa 


Snia Viscosa 


Montecatini 


Polymer Ind. Chimic 


S.A. Rhodiatoce 
S.A. Novacet: 
S.A. Bember: 
Snia Viscosa 

S.A. Novaceta 
Snia Viscosa 
S.A. Rhodiatoce 
Modigliani, S.P.A 
Snia Viscosa 


Toyo Ravon Co 
Asahi-Glass Fiber 


Kurashiki Rayon Co 
Toyo Chemical Co 


nit 


nie 


orl 


fern 


Nippon Exlan Kogyo K.K 














SODIUM 
SULPHATE 


(Anhydrous) 


SALT 
CAKE 


RIOR\ 


.CHEMJICAL CORPORATION 
| 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
ee NEW YORK 17, W. YL 
CABLE: PRIORCHEM NEW YORK 
PHONE: LExington 2-9811 


























Here’s how you can 
MERCHANDISE 
YOUR 
ADVERTISING 


with these handy 9” by 12” folders 





Keep your sales, management 
and distribution people informed 
on your advertising. Circulate pre- 
prints, reprints, schedules and 
other material in these folders, 
and make your advertising dollars 
work over and over for you 


Write for illustrated folder 
and price list 
Company Promotion Dept Room 2710 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y 
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Country 


Japan (Cont.) 


Mexico 


Norway 


Poland 


Spain 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


USSR. 


Venezuela 


Fiber Tradename 





Grilon 
ice-Berg 
Iwakuni 
Kanebian 
Kanekalon 
Kuralon 
Kuravilon 
Kurehalon 
Kuremona 
Mewlon 
Newlon 
Niplon 
Saran 


Silcool 

Suda 
Tevilon 
loramomen 
Vinylan 
Vinylon 


Woolon 


Celanese 


Kasilga 
Supral 


Furon 
Plavia 
Polan 
Steelon 
Stylon 


Dayan 
Frilon 
Perlofil 
Perlon 

Safa Nylon 


Tacryl 


Armon 
Bodany!] 
Celta 
Flimba 


Flisca 
Grilon 
Mirlon 
Nylswuisse 
Roylon 
Vetrofles 
Vetrotex 


Kapron 
Nitrilon 


Perlon 
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Type 


ee 


Polyamide 
Glass 
Polyvinyl acetate 
Polyvinyl acetate 
Acrylic 
Polyvinyl acetate 
Polyviny] acetate 
Copolymer 
Polyvinyl acelate 
Polyvinyl acetate 
Polyvinyl acetate 
Polyamide 
Polyvinylidene 
chloride 
Protein 
Viscose 
Polyvinyl chloride 
\ mscose 
Polyvinyl acetate 


Polyvinyl acetate 
Copolyme! 
Polyamide 


Viscose 


Viscose 


Polyamide 


Viscose 


Polyamide 
Polyamide 
Polyamide 


Polyamide 
Polyamide 
Polyamide 
Polyamide 
Polyamide 


Acry lic 


Viscose 
Polyamide 
Viscose 
High-tenacity 
viscose 
Viscose 
Polyamide 
Polyamide 
Polyamide 
Polyamide 
Glass 


Glass 


Polyamide 
Acrylic 


Polyamide 




















CW Report 


Producer ids , G é Rate 


e Undisplayed 





OPPORTUNITIES 


e Displayed 





N 2 _? 
ippon Rayon Co $48.00 per inch. Frenquency rates on request $2.10 a line, minimum 3 lines. To figure advance 
: : . FETT e. 10% 
Nitto Spinning Co. Advertising inch measures % inch vertically on Payment, count 5 average words as 8 fine. 10% 


pl : discount if full payment made in advance for 4 
VO 8) y : 
I< ye Sy inning Co one column. 3 columns to page. Subject to Agency samiamaiies tamales. Pediion wantel oft 5 


Kanegafuchi Spinning Co Commission above. Not subject to Agency Commission 
Kanekalon Co. 

Kurashiki Rayon Co e Closing Date — e Box Numbers — 

Kurashiki Ravon Co. Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to publication date Count as one additional line 





Kureha-Kasei Spinning Co 


Kurashiki Rayon Co. 
CHEMISTS 
Dai Nippon Spinning Co CHEMICAL ENGINEERS * CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
nfdentia - @ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Dai Nippon Spinning Co Be ee aatib tee 


ry Soglg via, n | @ ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant : 
Asahi-Dow Ltd _ DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. The rapidly expanding, multi-plant, 
ee ee . oe international CHEMSTRAND COR- 
PORATION, already a leader in the 


synthetic fiber industry after only six 
years of operation, is seeking 





service! Int 








Showa Sangyo Kaisha 
Showa Sangyo Kaisha DYER 
Teikoyu Rayon Co 











With strong background in chemistry, for research CHEMICAL OR 
Ryoto Rayon Co in continuous dyeing of synthetics, both warp and 
eo : fabric. Old, established company. Inquiries will be MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Shinko Ravon Co treated with the strictest confidence. P-7255 ; 
Kurashiki R ( Chemical Week. Class. Adv. Div., P. 0. Box 12, with five or more years exper- 
urasnhiki Kayon Co N.Y. 36, N.Y. ience in process assistance 
Mitsubishi Rayon Co and/or development, or quality 
Japanese Synthetic Fiber Co control work for its Decatur, 
cot) doe BD this 4 t Alabama plant. 
Celanese Mexicana S.A YORK 36. PO : ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 
pee i N- Mic! with five Or more years exper- 
Kunstsilkefabrikken, Notodden ience in analytical control 
Atkieselskapet, Borregaard = Position Vacant =< work for its Decatur, Ala- 
: SS Seni bama, plant. 
Opening for research and development chemist Excellent salary, benefits, working 
Jelenia Gora : experienced in the manufacture and various uses 1] iit 
of protective coatings, wax, wax compunds, res and living conditions. 
Saechsische Zellwolle, Plauen ns irae Arcee Te “ip poten : 





OD secon pices ce Send resume to: Technical Personnel 
Manager. Box A-]! 
Chemica The Chemstrand Corporation 


Decatur, Alabama 


Zaklady Wlokien aca’ 
Zaklady Wlokien ee 
Landsberger Kunstfaserfabrik 








Selling Opportunities Offered 











Perlofil S.A... Madrid 
Inquitex S.A 


Leading Manufacturer of complete line acid 


For Rates 











ning S.A . Madrid ission representat Ex lusive frat chises, Or Information 
Perlofil S.A... Madrid tunity. Franchises ove he P= N oge _ 
Safa S.A., Blanes England, Kansas City, M Memphis are About Classified Advertising 
. Wi oars at lines handled, territ Contact The McGraw-Hill 
Stockholm Superphosphate _~ : Office Nearest You 
Fabricks A.B. a Representatives wanes Phas territories ATLANTA. 3 S ANGELES 
ratory 1 elair , Se a 9S W. 6th St 
te la tory glassware \ lit P aca Haverty Bidg a 
Soc. Suisse de la \ iscose bie rile aoe F all a ps haporsy'y . JAckson 3-695 4 
> 4 2 a : ? IOV y( OM 
Feldmuehle A.G er men. RW-7455, Che 1 Week oes ; ae 
BOSTON, Ir EW YORK 
Soc. Suisse de la Viscose ca 350 Park Squ 0 | ‘ 
——=_ Position Wanted - HUbbard 2-71¢ 
Soc. Suisse de la Viscose _ eats J. WARTH his 
: : WLESS 
Under 45—Chemical Degree. Over 12 years CHICAGO. 11 7 
7 ech Seater es as pigs eee ts 620 No. Mich OBENOUR 
Soc. Suisse de la Viscose versified experience including direct sales t sh ». COSTER 
en processors etroleutr peciealeicies MOhawk 4-S580¢ HILADELPHIA 
Fibron A.G., Ems mat ther induat@ies® Ales 46 anane trace W. HIGGENS age a 
ers. V i ver oitins NCINN 
Plabag A.G., Romanshorn grow ss relocate. PW 2005 § coaae A cali 
Soc. Suisse de la Viscose : ELmhurst 1-415 a 
es F. ROBERTS R EDSELI 
Feldmuehle A.G Selling Opportunity Wanted cl ris AND. ITTSBURGH 
Fibre de Verre, S.A 55 Public Squa Oliver B 
ie enue Manufacturers agent conta isi- SUr r 1-7000 : 
Fibre de Verre, S.A ; themaieel alata cet ting Texas & Louisi W. SULLIVAN W. SULLIVAN 
ional line. RA-7374, Chemical Weel DALLAS, 1 ST. LOUIS, 8 
Klin-Moskau — Vaughn Bldg. scence 
‘ ; ‘ 1, 7-401 JEff yn 5-486 
Svit National, Kirow Don’t Forget rage ee F. HOLLAND 
Institut Leningrad the box number when answering advertisements DETROIT, 26 SAN FRANCISCO 
7 It’s the only way we can identify the advertiser 856 Penobscot Bid 68 Post St 
, to whom you are writin WOodward 2-1793 DOuglas 2-4600 
Perlofil, S.A. , J. GRANT W. WOOLSTON 
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‘ 


Tact 0 ve 


Rate 
e Displayed 





Rate 
e@ Undisplayed 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 











© inge@ Instrumentati 
$24.50 per inch. Contract rates on request. Ad- $2.10 a line; minimum, 3 lines. To figure advance General Consulting I stru ~ tation 
@ Management e@ Equip. Design 

vertising inch measures 7g inch vertically on one payment, count 5 average words as a line. 10% e Patents e Catalyst 
column, 3 columrs to a page. Not subject to discount if full payment is made in advance for | | @ Systems Development 
Agency Commission 4 consecutive insertions Engineering @ Translation 

| @ Chemical & Bacteriological Analysis 
e Closing Date — e Box Numbers — 
Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to publication date Count as one additional line in undisplayed ads CHEMASTER LABORATORIES 








CHEMICAL ANALYSES 
[SS ——=== Complete—$75 per sample 
At Private Sale 








| Essential oils, drugs, fats, ag chemicals, paints, 
| THE VERY DESIRABLE | Aauisals, wanes. serialtion. oor. 
| INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE ; ea 
il ‘ INCLUDING ‘ : | Box 37, fp pd bg ped island City 3. "N 7 
i Rights To A Large Supply Of Excellent Water—Suitable For Processing Purposes | Y Ellowstone 2-0203 


of the 


GLENLYON PRINT WORKS | aceaii itil i 
DIVISION OF SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC. ' 
in PHILLIPSDALE, EAST PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND | eS ee ee 
Process Development, Appraisal and Design 
European Contacts and Representation 
| Research and Development 
| 124 EAST eer’ STREET NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
XFORD 7-6188 
| JACQUES G pevYs WALTER E. LOBO 
} 

i 



























i THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 


“In Engineering, It’s 
the PEOPLE that Count” 


| ; fj rei ; , . ‘ Engineers and Contractors for the Petreleum 
| ; ea? sale ol Lit i Ih and Chemical Industries 
| . ; Lindh i II 307 East 63rd Street 


Phone BAItimore 1-4146 





| | 
I . : oe nc ; : | Kansas City 13, Missouri 
| 





\ 425,000 SQ. FT. OF FLOOR SPACE of which 
| ABOUT 270,000 SQ. FT. IS FIRST FLOOR 
SPACE ON TWO LEVELS 





JAMES P. O'DONNELL } 


Consulting Engineer 





i i i iii Professional Engineering for the 
Direct Loading and Unloading to and from Cars Potentend Sepinentes Sut be 
Extensive Frontage on Seekonk River i eae 
Process Water up to 4,000,000 Gals. Daily — 23 Acres of Land i ia —— ' 
If you are Interested in Acquiring Manufacturing Space in the il oe Ne ’ 


New England Area We Suggest You Give Very Serious Consideration to This Property ii} Beaumont, Texas 


LIBERAL FINANCING AVAILABLE 











PLAS-TECH EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





Illustrated Brochure on Request 











I] Examination by Appointment — Apply to i . ctpeapnt to the ope noes 
ii] *® SP Ss in Plastics sti 
| JOHN B. CARPENTER—REAL ESTATE | and Evaluation 
| 735 HOSPITAL TRUST BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, R. |., Tel. GASPEE 1-0120 i & MANUFACTURERS tthe ““Plastechon” 
| in association with | T MP hesigg the 
Hil esti chine 
SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO. P.O. BOX 4 WALTHAM 54, MASS 
80 FEDERAL ST BOSTON | 10, MASS } 
For Sale SIRRINE 
Unused Buflovac 5’ x 12’ Single Drum Vacuum ENGINEERS 
FOR SALE OR LEASE aes E te Phil P Plant design & Surveys sore ppemtes) Eee 
ochemic é Metall ical oduction ndus 
PLANT—OVER 8,000 SQUARE FEET PLUS Fletcher 40 Suspended Centrifugal, Perforated vot “wear Mp iteeani’ Avtar eaealy & Treatment 
OTHER BUILDINGS : a i ts. Pract Analysis & Reports 
; _ SIRRINE CO 
4,000 square feet in main building with tile Bird 32 x 50° Solid Bowl Centrifugal. Steel J. 3 ae 
walls and floors and a 16 foot ceiling. Adjoining tact t ‘ p i : Greenville out arolina 


rooms have approximately another 4,000 square 


St ] I 
feet of storage and office space—high pressure 








frontage—property located in the Morristown I 
area, Somerset County, New Jersey near the t t t ( 

L. G W. Railroad and Route 202—address 
all replies to 


enous MIE saith fekaeitioy Tani A le og Stainless Super-D-Canter 4000RPM ROGER WILLIAMS 
rs { \\ 
Over two acres of land with several other build- . —_ ic S — 
ings and a large parking lot—280 foot road One 5 high 30° Desolventizer Toaster. Mfgd. Technical & Economic Services, 
| () ( ! 


e Chemical Economics 
« Chemical Market Research 
« Product Evaluation 


New York Office: 148 East 38th St., NYC 16 


3. ROBERTS Main Office: PO Box 426 Princeton, N. J 


33 MILL STREET For Sale—Oliver continuous vacuum filter R.H Princeton 1-0209 
B 


ERNARDSVILLE, NEW JERSEY : F dah ter MUrray Hill 5-5257 

















| t t t Laboratory Services 





SURPLUS BOUGHT | eto SI oath ony Mayt for the Food, Feed Drug and 
ODD LOTS—DISCONTINUED RAW MATERIALS : Chemical Industries 
—SPRESIDUES “METAL SLUDGES— DON’T FORGET Analyses, Inseetige Testing and Sereening Studies 
OBSOLETE PLANT INVENTORIES the box number when answering advertise- Flavor Evaluatio 
Industrial By- Products & Surplus Co. ments. It is the only way we can identify Project Research and Consultation 
40- 40c. Lawrence St., * anion 54, N. Y. the advertionr to whem you are Sritine. Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


INdependence 1-4100 P.O. Box 2217. =Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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ee CHEMICAL & DYE CORP 
NITROGEN DIV 
“;M 


B for ‘ 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO 
Ager Hazard A ( 
AMERICAN CAN CO 
\ 4 4 
AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP 
\ I Mi« r ‘ 
ANSUL CHEMICAL CO 
4 I i ‘ 
ARMOUR LABORATORIES, THE 
4 Jor se cr & Cor 
BAKER & ADAMSON DIV. OF ALLIED 
CHEMICAL & DYE CORP rd 
BECCO CHEMICAL DIV. OF FOOD 
MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP 
\ J 1 r I 
BECHTEL CORP 
BEM!S BRO. BAG CO 
4 Gar \ 
BENZOL PRODUCTS CO 
\ iH 
CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 
\ I & ¢ J 
CHEMICAL ECONOMIC SERVICES 
CHEMICAL SOLVENTS INC THE C. P 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON CO 
\ K ( 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO 
4 , Bar ) 0 
CROWN CORK & SEAL CO 
\ ‘ ‘ 
DAVENPORT MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO 
\ I I 
DAWE'S LABORATORIES. IN( 
DAY CO THE J.H 
‘ } & Ss 
DOW CHEMICAL CO 
A MacM 
DOWELL INC( 
A KR 
DURIRON CO.. THE 4th C 
EASTMAN INDUSTRIES INC 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


EMERY INDUSTRIES. INC 


ENJAY CO 

ETHYL CORP 
\ 

FISHER SCIENTIFIC CO 


GENERAL 
CORP 


AMERICAN 
LOUISVILLE 


TRANSPORTATION 
DRYER DIV 


GRAVER TANK & MFG co 
\ I 


GULF OIL CORP 
\ 1 


HALL CO THE. C. P 





CHEMICAL WEEK e ADVERTISERS INDEX 


March 8, 1958 


HARCHEM DIV 
INC 


Ager br ater Assam J 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO., THE 


9 HERCULES POWDER CO 
\ i 4s 


HIGH VOLTAGE ENGINEERING 
r Acs 


HUMPHREY-WILKINSON, INC 
A I J I I 


KELLOGG CO.. M. W 
A | - 


« 3S & KR 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE & CO 


LINDSAY CHEMICAL CO 
\ “, Fr ir 
MATLACK INC E 


BROOKE 
I 4 “ 


MORTON SALT CO 
\ ls 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CO 
4 roy le Kitch & MeCor 


OWENS ILLINOIS GLASS CO 
Ab J Wa 4 ” ‘ 


OXY CATALYST INC 
Ager (ira & le 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. Div 
86 UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEM 
CORP 
\ H M. Irw « 


PETRO-CHEM DEVELOPMENT CO 
4 s I G % 4 


PFIZER & CO., INC., CHARLES 
\ Mae M & A 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO 
‘ M r ¢ 
PRIOR CHEMICAL CORP 
\ RK M 


PRUFCOAT LABORATORIES 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES 


RAYMOND BAG CORP 


ROHM & HAAS CO 


SHANCO PLASTICS & CHEMICALS 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP 


SHIPPERS 


CAR LINE CORP 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS INC 
\ I I X 


SPENCER CHEMICAL CO 


STALEY MFG. CO A. E 
4 k \ I 


STANDARD STEEL CORP 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
\ M K G 


7¢ TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO 
\ s r-k t I 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


CORP 


2nd 


OF 
ICAL 


INC 


INC 


Cc 


ver 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORP. § 
NATIONAL LEAD CO 4 
4 K e & Met 


TRUBEK LABORATORIES, INC 7 
‘ R k \ 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS CO. D 
OF UNION CARBIDE CORP 77 
{. Ma ] 


U. S. POTASH CO. Div. U. § 
& CHEMICAL CORP 


BORAX 


S. STEEL PRODUCTS 


U DIV 
STEEL CORP 


OF U.S 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


WITCO CHEMICAL CO 


CHEMICALS Offered Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 


EQUIPMENT 
For Sale 


Used Surplus New 


WANTED i 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 3 Robert H. Pow 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., JAcks 
rk S$ are B 





Boston 16 ) Pa 

Paul F. McPherson 

Chicago 11 
J 


a Claussen, 
MOhawk 4-5 











Cleveland 15 Vaughn K. Discett 
5 Hanna Bld ST rior 1-76 

Dallas 1 George Miller. The 
Vaughn Bldg., 1712 Commerce St., R 

Denver 2 J. Patt 740 | X 
ALpine 5-2981 

Detroit 26 £56 becot Bldg 
H. J. Sweger, Jr., Oodward 

London H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House 

Farrington St., E.C. 4, England 

Los Angeles 17 John B. Uphoff, 
West Sixth St., MAdison l 

New York 36 Armst 
B. A. Johnsor n, Cha « 
F. Onasch, L 5a0 } 
Ave.. OXford 5 

Philadelphia 3 William B. Hanr r 
Architects Bhig l7th & Sanson St 
Rittenhouse 6-6670 

Pittsburgh 22 V. K. Dissette, Roon 
Henry W. Oliver Bldg., ATiantice 1-47 

San Francisco 4 William C. Woolstor 
68 Post St., DOuglas 2-460 

St. Louis 8 3615 Olive St.. 
Continental Bldg., R. J. Claussen, JEff 
erson 5-4867 
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Uranium Oxide Capacity” 
























thousand 
tons 


20 














° U.S. Canada . South Africa Other Non- 
Spores: dates Othe inc. “Dec. ‘59. Communist Nations 


U.S. Builds Uranium Milling Capacity 


By the end of °59, the U.S. will have nearly half of munist countries. About 75% of these reserves are 
the total of non-Soviet nations’ capacity for milling found in the U.S., Canada and South Africa. Prospects 
uranium oxide concentrate, with an 18,000-tons/year are favorable for development of an additional 1-mil- 
potential output. Canadian capacity is 15,000 tons /- lion-tons reserve in these countries and in the Congo, 
year, South Africa, 6,000 tons/year; the Congo, France, France, Australia and Portugal 
Australia and Portugal have an aggregate of some Big surprise in the reserve picture has been the dark- 
3,000-tons capacity. Thus, by the end of the decade, horse performance of the U.S. mining industry. Back 
total milling capacity in non-Communist nations will in 54, U.S. uranium reserves were estimated at some 
be 42,000 tons/year. 20,000 tons. As a result of discoveries at Ambrosia 

[he reserves of uranium from which production Lake, near Grants, N.M., however, and new productive 
can be obtained at costs now regarded as economical areas in Wyoming, latest estimates peg U.S. uranium 
are estimated at some 1 million tons for the non-Com- reserves at some 250,000 tons. 
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Laboratory Lots, Carboys, Tank Truck Tonnages... 


For the quantity and quality you need 


Specify B&A “C.P.’’ ACIDS 


SULFURIC - NITRIC - HYDROCHLORIC 




















Her t r for “C.P.” Acids you've 
probably never seen before. General Chemical uses it to 
make bulk deliveries of its B&A “C.P.” Acids to tonnage 
consumers served by its Marcus Hook, Pa., Works. This novel 
“package” consists of a special trailer truck equippe d with 
glass-lined tanks. And it emphasizes an important point— 


As America’s foremost producer of “C.P.” Acids, General 
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Chemical can meet your every need for high purity acids 
} 

and ammonia in laboratory or commercial quantities. 


Three strategically-located producing works assure bulk consumers 
from coast to coast a direct, steady supply of tonnage 
shipments. Laboratories and others using carboy and case lots 
are served rapidly from B&A’s 32 stock points as well as 

leading laboratory supply houses. 


For all your “C.P.” Acid needs, here is a single source—the 
best source! Specify B&A. 


BAKER & ADAMSON 





Reagents r 
Allies 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION (Chemical 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Office Albanv* e¢ Atlanta® «© Baltimore* ¢ Birmingham* ¢ Boston* ¢ Bridgeport* © Buffalo* ¢ Charlotte* ¢ Chicago* ¢ Cleveland* ¢ Denver* ¢ Detroit* 
Houston*® © Jackson e © Kalamazoo ¢ Los Angeles* ¢ Milwaukee* ¢ Minneapolis * New York* ¢ PI idelphia* ¢ Pittsburgh* ¢ Port] ind (Ore.) ¢ Providence* 
St. Louis* ¢ San Francisco* * Seattle © Kennewick*, Vancouver* and Yakima ( Wash.) In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* 
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on maintenance 


run to 


thousands of dollars 





Michigan Chemical Corporation ¢ Saint Louis, Michigan 


Fievious valves on a chlorinator manifold at 
Michigan Chemical Corporation leaked so badiy 
they required daily re-packing. The leaky valves 
were replaced in 1952 by Durco Type F valves. 
These original Type F valves are still in service 
and they have “resulted in saving thousands of 
dollars by reducing operating down time and 
maintenance labor.” 

Michigan Chemical Corporation is a basic 
manufacturer of industrial, agricultural, and phar- 
maceutical chemicals, and is a leading producer of 


DURGO TYPE F VALVE 


insecticides, bromine, bromides (organic and inor- 
ganic) maenesia, salt, and rare earth oxides, com- 
pounds, and metals. The imstanation dcocribed 
here is just one of several Durco valve installations 
at its Saint Louis, Michigan, plant. 

Durco chemical service valves, pumps, and 
other engineered equipment can probably save 
money for you. 

For answers to your tough corrosion prob- 
lems, write or call The Duriron Company, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


DURCO TYPE F VALVES 


DURCO 


COPROSION RESISTING 
ALLOYS 2 EQUIPMENT 


DURIRON COMPANY, INC. 


The mark of dependability 
in tough chemical service . 


. everywhere 


DAYTON, CHIO 


Branch Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, 
Knoxville, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Pensacclta, Fia 





at 


